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Rossra and Austria, and enemies of truly popular 
freedom who are not quite so far off, rejoice to 
think that Louis Napoleon has succeeded in dis- 
counting 1552 before the Peoples could get their 
forces into play: he has obtained the start ; but he 
keeps it at a fearful risque to himself, and we have 
not finished yet. We have only begun 1852, which 
has, perchance, surprises in store not less striking 
than those of 1851. 

Yet the past was an eventful year. So much so 
that, with our overabundance of daily literature, 
discussion has exhausted itself on the events as 
they passed, and our public writers produce their 
annual “‘retrospects”’ with a weary air of exhaus- 
tion. Stillit has been fertile of many curious pro- 
ductions, so peculiar to itself that curiosity will not 
soon tire of enumerating them. In finance, for 
example, the English Government treated us toa 
double budget, and the Austrian to a rise of quo- 
tations by force of bayonets; while Australia added 
its gold beds to the recent Californian discoveries. 
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we believe he may have it, if he take the proper steps | 
toacquire it. Some speculation has been excited 
by the visit of Mr. Labouchere to Bowood, Lord | 
Lansdowne's country seat, and of the same gentle- | 
man to a leading man at Manchester. Is it recon- | 
cilement, asked Political Gossip, or a new party in | 
| formation? 

“‘ Reform” has not yet recovered from the check 
given to it, in the persons of the Manchester men, 
by Lord John Russell; but the National Parlia- 
mentary Reform Association has thrown out a hint 
| of a conference to be held in London shortly. Its 
proceedings will be awaited with interest. | 

In the mean time, the dispute between the skilled | 
| mechanics of the iron trades and their —— 
| occupies a foremost place in public attention. It is 
not only a great trial of strength between the two 
| parties, but a trial of the protective principles upon 
| which they severally rely. The men of the iron 
| trades enjoy high wages, and many advantages 
| possessed by few working men; they are strong; 
| their combination is extensive and well supported ; 
| their leaders are uncommonly intelligent ; their de- 
| mands, in the main, reasonable and humane. ‘They 
| desire to be relieved from the compulsion to work 





In France, by his midnight burglary of Paris, | overtime, or more than ten hours a day, except in 
Louis Napoleon has restored the Consulate, as a| cases of necessity; and they object to a system of 
step towards the Empire; he slavishly parodies | piecework devised to wring a larger portion of toil 
every act of his uncle, including the restoration of | from the working man, to beat down his wages, and 


the Church, and of the eagle to the national flag. 
At home we have had a series of dramatic sur- 
prises—the double budget aforesaid, the limitation 
of the income-tax to one year more, the anti-Papal 
mob agitation set on foot by the Prime Minister— 
an official Lord-George-Gordonism—the establish- 
ment of a “foreign department” to our Police, 


the Gladstone denunciation of Naples, the visit of | 


Kossuth, the dawn of the Anglo-American Al- 
liance, the undermining of Lord Palmerston by his 
chief colleague, and, it is said, the design on the 
part of the Premier to establish a new “ Bishop of 
Southwark.” Some one said, at Manchester, that 
Lord John would not have rebuffed a deputation 
on “ bishop-making”’! ‘The idea is borrowed from 
the Pope, and the mitred officer is to serve asa 
New Year’s present to the English public from a 
grateful patriot. 

The new year begins with an unsettled Ministry : 


and while we write the political world is full of 
Lord Granville has formally received 
his appointment as Foreign Secretary; but the 
It has 
crept out, too, that some of the Ministry, who 
acquiesced in Lord Palmerston’s removal, have 
subsequently expressed their dissatisfaction, and it 
is reported that Lord Lansdowne will not remain 
The manifest effort of Ministers 


rumours. 


other offices have rather gone begging. 


in the Cabinet. 


|to place the trade in the hands of middlemen. 
| United trades connected with the body also object 
| to the practice of placing unskiiled labourers as 
| companions of mechanics, so as to supersede the 
| labour of the more skilled and better-paid class. 
| The masters resent “‘ interference” and “ dictation”? ; 
| they are now openly combined in antagonism to their 
men; they are endeavouring to push the contest tq. 
| extremes, and it is evident that they are confident of 
| success. If they do succeed, it will be through the 
| want of union among the men. It too often happens 
| that the working men cannot stick to any moveinent 
| which does not return an immediate benefit to their 
| own particular trade, and therefore they fail to sup- 
| port their brethren in resisting processes of beating 
| down wages and extorting work, which are really 
identical in the different branches of industry. 
Thus the working class consents to be vanquished 
in detail. We shall see how the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers conducts this struggle. Before 
the issue, however, we beg to remind our country- 


on unequal terms, under Combination Laws which 
are always interpreted against them ; that the gene- 
ral decline of wages and of social position for the 
workman can only be arrested by establishing the 
right of labour, which would be effected by a sound 
Poor-law; and that the root of their difficulty is 


is to recruit their forces from the Liberal-Con- the political impotency of their class, which de- 


servative ranks; but they have not obtained adhe- 


sion from leading members of that party. 


prives them of respect before both Legislature and 


Mean- | Bench. ‘They will see the result of the present 


while, it is said that Lord Palmerston is confident | contest: let them bear our memorandum in mind. 


of support from a large number of Liberals; and | 


|Town Eprriow,] 


Note the suggestion of Mr, Bridges Adams, that 


men of the working class that they are struggling | 


the Amalgamated Engineers should found a coépe- 
rative trade of their own, and thus combat the 
mdSters. Mr. Adams is a man of great sagacity 
and experience, but we did not before know that 
we might count on his powerful aid in the advance 
of practical Socialism. Welcome! Let the men 
read his words. 

France is advancing towards “the Empire.” 
On the first day of the new year Louis Napoleon 
went through the form of a religious installation 
as ten years’ President, at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, with all the ceremonies used by his uncle as 
First Consul; he takes up his abode at the Tuileries 
—and the Paris tradesmen look for balls and fes- 
tivals; and a veteran of the Old Guard might 
suppose that forty years had been abolished. 
Meanwhile, the new Imperialism is developing itself 
in a variety of forms. Louis Napoleon receives 
from his royal brother of Russia the order of St. 
Andrew, usually conferred on Sovereigns. The 
Austrian papers are proclaiming, as the Viennese 
Presse does, that LouiseNapoleon-ized France wiil 
no longer need to oppose Russia; and the Austrian 
Lloyd's, that the Prince President is a firm ad- 
herent tv the party of “Order.” A new tribunal 
and new laws for the press are instituted, under 
which political discussion will be illegal! and even 
the faithful Véron is said to be so scandalized as to 
have declared that he would make the Government 
grant some modicum of political existence to the 
press; a threat detied by the Minister de Morny. 
Allusions to the existing state of things in the 
plays at the theatre, however vague, are greedily 
seized by the audiences—a sign of returning life; 
and Jules Janin flings quotations from Tacitus at 
the powers that be. ‘Tacitus is a gentleman against 
whose existence Louis Napoleon, Ferdinand of 
Naples, and such “ best of kings,” retrospectively 
and vigorously protest. Could they only go back 
along the path of time, they would execute sum- 
mary justice on him, 

Tacitus, however, will not be killed; and it thus 
becomes necessary for the Police to exercise their 
unceasing activity to lay his ghost and persecute 
people in general throughout the countries subject 
to the monarchs of “‘ Order”—an activity by no 
means relaxed at the present time. That desperate 
Oliver Twist, the state prison, is daily asking for 
“more,” in Hungary, Italy, Austria, and Germany, 
—and having it! 

The friends of ‘‘ Order” in London have been 
delighted with a new acquisition: it is a letter from 
, Count Casimir Batthyany, making divers accusa- 
tions against Kossuth—of being the cause of his 
| country’s downfal, of breaking up the Ministry of 
| Louis Batthyany, of surrendering the Dictatorship 
, to Gorgey without the privity or consent of his 
colleagues. Nothing does more discredit to the 
‘party of “Order” than ita literature; and Count 
Casimir, a man of better disposition than vigour, 
will one day be ashamed of his anti-Hungarian 
| epistle, Its inconsistencies are patent to every 
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careful reader; a superficial knowledge of Hun- 
garian affairs will correct its enormous——we will 
call them fallacies. Louis Batthyany himself has 
stated the reasons which broke up his Ministry 
—those intrigues at Vienna that provoked the 
popular destruction of Count Lamberg, Kossuth 
did not surrender the Dictatorship to Gorgey : it 
was taken from him by the Council of War, and 
the decision of that Council was confirmed by a 
majority of the Ministry which Kossuth had 
assembled: But we shall recur to this subject. 

Superior to these paltry carpings, which usually 
assail him from a distance, Kossuth is pursuing a 
triumphant career in America. The joint resolu- 
tion to give him a State reception, which, after that 
admirable speech by Mr. Seward, passed the Senate 
by 33 to 6, passed the House of Representatives, 
without debate, by 133 to 16; and it is well known 
that even the 16 voted on some formal punctilio, 
such as an Ultra-Republican dislike to glorify any 
individual, and upon no ground hostile to Kossuth’s 
mission, He has declared what that mission is 
with an explicitness calculated to win him an in- 
creasing support—he asks for money, men, and 
arms, to support Hungary and freedom against the 
combined Despots of Europe. Democracy in Ame- 
rica is rapidly learning its glorious opportunity in 
Europe—its opportunity of establishing freedom 
throughout the civilized world; and in the very 
process of that growth, Democracy is acquiring 
strength on its native soil. Englishmen look with 
anxiety to the election of Douglas; believing that 
the installation of so energetic and farseeing a Presi- 
dent, the youngest of his line, will have the most 
important influence on the progress of mankind ; 
and in the success of Kossuth, representative for 
the time of Europe, her Peoples, and Liberty, the 
English allies of the Americans believe that they 
discern also the success of the Republican party in 
their own favoured Republic. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
[From ovr own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
Letter I. 
Paris, December 30, 1851, 

I suppose I must begin my correspondence by 
giving a retrospective view of the events since the 
2nd of December. Many facts have escaped publi- 
city, on account of a total absence of newspapers; it 
is therefore important to repair, as much as possible, 
that want of publicity. 

There was on the 3rd of December, as on the pre- 
ceding day, but one cry to be heard, viz., that of 
** Vive la République!’’ Bonaparte thought himself 
lost. When he on that day returned from a review 
of the troops, and saw himself everywhere greeted 
with the shouts of * Vive la République!” he said 
to his entourage: ‘Should there be no émeute to- 
morrow, I am lost.’’ Thereupon M. Carlier, the 
ex-préfet of police, asked for an interview with the 
President. ‘ You want an émeute said he to him, 
you shall have one,”’ and he began to expose his plan 
to Louis Bonaparte, The President attentively lis- 
tened, gave him his signature, and said tohim: ** Go 
to Morny, and from thence to the préfecture of police.”’ 
M. Carher went with the signature of the President 
to the Minister of the Interior; but Morny at first re- 
fused to recognize it, and already gave orders to have 
Carlier shot; but he afterwards went himself to the 
President, who succeeded in persuading Morny, and 
the latter went so far as to put himself under the com- 
mand of M, Carlier, “who then issued the necessary 
orders, and organized the émeute for the following 
day. 

the next day the troops, instead of occupying the 
Boulevards, as on the 2nd and 3rd, were ordered to 
let the émeute have the field. Except six battalions, 
with some artillery in reserve, on the Place de 
l'Hotel de Ville, the troops were in the morning 
nowhere to be seen. At ten o’clock in the morning 
a crowd of idlers assembled on the Boulevard of Mont- 
martre, as they had done the day before, merely for 
curiosity sake. Simultaneously almost a dozen of indi- 
viduals armed with cowbars to unpave the streets, 
made their appearance at the gate of St. Denis, and be- 
gan to erecta barricade. The whole population looked 
with amazement at such a procedure ; but in a few mi- 
nutes all was explained. ‘The crowd now began to con- 
template the barricaders at a convenient distance. 
The presence of six sergents de ville amidst the 
builders of the barricade brought reflection with it. 
Whilst the latter, with levers, were about to raise 
the gratings on the foot pavement, and others with 
crowbars uplifting the paving stones, the worthy 
sergents de ville were at their side, with their hands 
behind them, calmly talking to them, Towards 

eleven o'clock two other barricades were in the 
course of erection, under similar circumstances, in 
the street St. Denis, and at noon two others in 
the street Rambuteau. The few individuals occu- 
pied with erecting barricades were everywhere re- 
cognizable by the imperials on their chins, a cha- 





racteristic of the Decembrists. The working men of 
the street St. Denis seeing them, loudly exclaimed : 
“It is a provocation ; all those who are at the barri- 
cades are Decembrists. It is a snare laid for the 
Republicans. Let nobody meddle with them.’’ About 
half-past twelve emissaries were spreading through- 
out the whole of Paris the rumour that the troops 
were withdrawn into the forts; that it was necessary 
that the le should be organized and barricades 
erected ; but a shrug of the shoulders was the only 
response to that provocation. 

ere are other facts relative to the exclusive par- 
ticipation of the police in the erection of barricades. 

At St. Lazare, in the suburb of St. Denis, towards 
ten o’clock, about fifteen individuals issued from the 
establishment of St. Lazare. One of them disguised 
and wearing the insignia of a representative of the 
people, another the uniform of the National Guard, 
others disguised as working men, proceeded towards 
the suburb up to the street Chabrol; they formed 
themselves in a group, in the middle of which the 
pretended representative of the people perorated, 
and flourishing a sabre, every now and then cried 
out, “ Vive la République! ’’ After some time, when 
they had succeeded to enlist two gamins of about 
fifteen years of age, they proceeded towards the gate 
St. Lazare, and feigned to attack it. The sham re- 
presentative went straight on to the door of the 
guard-house, and struck at it with his sabre. Sixty 
men were in the guard-house, who fired a volley, but 
by an accident now evident to every body, not one of 
the pretended insurgents was hit. A certain number 
of sergents de ville sallied forth from the street 
Paradis, and marched on the pretended insurgents, 
who all fled. The two gamins alone were taken and 
led to the guard-house. One hour afterwards, the 
neighbours of St. Lazare saw both the pretended re- 
presentative and the Garde National, walking about 
in the square of the establishment. ‘Those two men 
were police agents employed therein. 

Here is another fact not less significative. The 
officers who were at the Hdétel de Ville relate that, 
in the morning of the 4th, there were about 200 
sergents de ville assembled, but not one bourgeois ; 
nevertheless, about nine or ten o’clock a.M., they 
saw issuing from thence a croud of individuals of 
every trade, masons, fishmongers, water carriers, 
&c, They were the sergents de ville, disguised as 
artisans, and they all accosted the officers, and, show- 
ing their cards as police agents, beseeched them not to 
ried their secret, which would compromise their 
ives. 

In many quarters of the town barricades were con- 
structed, and all by agents of the police commis- 
saries, whom the people call their jackals. Amongst 


others the barricade of the street Bussy was begun | 


by two men, one of whom was known by everybody 
as the jackal of the police commissary of the quarter, 

Finally, a fact confirmatory of the above, is the 
history of the barricade Beaurepaire. There were at 


that barricade sixteen beardless young men, com- | 


manded by a man of a certain age wearing an im- 
perial. When the troops were approaching the 
barricade, its chief ordered his men not to fire before 
he commanded them to do so. He allowed the 
troops to approach to a distance of twenty paces only, 
and then gave the command to fire. Not one soldier 
was hit. ‘There were no bullets in the muskets, for 
the cartridges they distributed to those boys were 
without bullets, several of which were found by the 
people of that locality. 

The massacre on the Boulevard was likewise the 
result of an infernal combination of the police. Two 
suspicious-looking men ascended the staircase of the 
house of M. Salandrouze-Lamornaix; they were 
armed with muskets; and, aiming at the Lancers, 
fired and ran away. ‘Those were the two shots fired 
at the hitherto inoffensive troops, which provoked 
that frightful massacre of which you have heard. 
The muskets, however, of those two wretches were 
only loaded with small shot, as the bandrols of the 
Lancers sufficiently showed, Immediately after these 
two shots, the troops began to fire indiscriminately 
upon all the people who were on the Boulevard. 
There were at that time more than 20,000 pedestrians, 
and on that inoffensive and unarmed crowd the troops 
fired with bullets, and with cannon balls on the 
houses. In an instant the Boulevard was strewn 
with 1200 corpses. The soldiers, not satistied with 
that frighful butchery, entered the shops and the 
houses, and murdered all the living beings they found 
therein, Thus eleven young girls, in the magazine 
called La Petite Jeanette, were mercilessly massacred 
with bayonets by the infuriated soldiers. ‘The officers, 
ashamed of such atrocities, endeavoured, though in 
vain, to put a stop to them; but the soldiers were no 
longer under any control, intoxicated as they were 
with wine and carnage. ‘The soldiers menaced to 
shoot even their officers, if they prevented them 
doing what they liked. 

The Elysée has not denied the massacres, Granier 
de Cassagnac, in his pamphlet issued for the justifi- 
cation of the late events, coolly says: ‘‘ What was 
the majority of the corpses that were picked up? 
That of malefactors and poor people.’ Pitiless orders 
of the generals succeeded the massacre of the Boule- 
vard, which added fresh victims to those already 





| 





sacrificed. Women, children, indeed all who ap- 
peared in the streets occupied by the troops, were 
instantly aimed at and shot. A poor woman of the 
suburb Poissoniére, went to a baker’s to buy some 
bread for her four children; she was peaceably re- 
turning to her home, when she was arrested by the 
soldiers. She supplicated, spoke of her fatherless 
children; but the soldiers, tired by her supplications, 
shot her on the spot. In the suburb of St. Martin, 
some apprentices leaving their work were killed the 
moment they crossed the street to go home. At the 
door of the house No. 136, in the just-mentioned 
suburb, ten corpses of children employed in a manu- 
factory were found. An employe was leaving his 
office in the street de l’Echiquier. He was in the 
act of crossing the Boulevard: ‘I want to get home,” 
said he to the soldiers; my wife and my children 
are anxious about me; pray allow me to proceed.” 
The soldiers refused ; he insisted. An officer rushed 
to the soldiers, and said to them: ‘‘ Lead that wretch 
to the guardhouse of La Bonne Nouvelle. They led 
him thither, and shot him on the Boulevard for having 
disobeyed the military orders. In the street St. Denis, 
a florist, M. Naveau, not hearing any noise, ventured 
to peep out—drawing up a little the blind of his 
window on the first floor—instantly received a bullet 
in his head, which killed him on the spot. The 
soldiers were ordered to watch all the windows, and 
to fire at all those who might show themselves at 
them ; it is unnecessary for me here tosay how fright- 
fully such orders were executed. 

I come now to the horrors committed after what 
they call the battle. I draw your attention especially 
to those facts which were never published, because 
they were ignored, All the unfortunate pcople who 
in the suburb of St. Martin, and in the quarter of 
Montorgueil, who deceived by the police fell into 


| their snares, viz., being encouraged to erect barri- 


cades or to defend them, were all shot on the spot 
when the barricades were taken. 

The military laws authorize every enemy taken 
with arms in hand to be shot; but here, in Paris, 
thousands of people have been arrested since the oth, 
when the pretended hostilities were over. All the 
men designated Republicans in their quarters, were 
seized and thrown into prisons, in which many were 
massacred. On the first day they were shot at the 
préfecture de police; but as the fusilading was too 
noisy, they substituted on the following days the axe 
and the sabre to accomplish their bloody work. It 
was a sergent de ville who himself related the lugu- 
brious drama. Met by one of his old friends he was 
asked why he was in plain dress. ‘* I can endure it 
no longer,” answered he. ‘ We have been during 
four days employed at the préfecture de police to 
raise the axe and the sabre against the people, and 
could not stand it any longer, sol left. Several 
sergents de ville have become insane. We were 
sweltering in blood up to our knees ; at length I was 
seized with terror!”” And, indeed, the sergents de 
Ville, once so arrogant, can no longer look anybody 
in the face, so utterly do they feel themselves debased. 
At the prison of Mazas many prisoners were shot. 
The scenes of the 2nd of September, 1792, were re- 
newed. ‘Ibe prisoners were brought to the spot of 
execution, and were ordered to go to the right or to 
the /eft. "Those who went out through the door to the 
right were shot, the others not. 

Demosthenes Ollivier, ex-representative, still in 
prison at Mazas, has related to a lady who gained 
access to him the following monstrosity :—‘t During 
three successive nights they awakened us en masse, 
telling us that we were to be shot. They then ordered 
us to descend into the square, where, after an hour of 
frightful anxiety, they ordered us to return to our 
cells, telling us that the executivn was not to take 
place that nigitt, but that it would probably do so the 
next. ‘They thus made us thrice suffer the terrible 
throes of death.” 

It can easily be conceived that, after such refined 
crueltics, no others were spared, A woman durmg 
six days refused to reveal the whereabouts of her 
hueband ; they therefore took her three little chil- 
dren, the eldest of which was only six years old, and, 
shutting them up in her room, dragged the poor 
mother to the préfecture de police. ‘* Your children,” 
said they, ‘ shall not eat until you reveal where your 
husband is,’’ Horribly tortured between the pangs 
of a wife and a mother, she remained during twenty- 
four hours without saying a word, After twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, they reminded her of her children 
not having evten. She still preserved silence ; and 
it was only about noon—viz., after the lapse of thirty- 
six hours—that the thought of her children not 
having partaken of any food drove her mad; she then 
revealed the abode of her husband. 

There are at present more than 20,000 persons im- 
prisoned in Paris. More than 16,000 are still incar- 
cerated in the casemates of the forts, with nothing 
but straw to lie on. The rest have been shot or 
butchered. 

The plan of all those unheard of cruelties is to 
annihilate all those in the Republican party, capable 
of taking the initiative, or of inciting the masses. 
This plan is carried out with an infernal calculation. 
The most innocent people are implicated in the vague 
accusation of having participated in a plot, The re- 
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presentative of the People, M. Miot, was arrested at 


his residence, on the 2nd of December, and impri- | 


soned. As there was no insurrectional movement in 
the department of la Niévre, the court martial of that 
department summoned Miot before its bar, under the 
pretence of complicity and participation in the insur- 
rection. He will doubtless be shot. Those from 
amongst the Republicans who are not shot, are 
ruined; they are robbed of their property, and after- 
wards branded with the name of pillagers. You 
must have read in the newspapers the decree of the 
general commanding the state of siege in the Depart- 
ment de I’ Allier, a decree which sequestrates (another 
word for confiscates) the property of seven Republi- 
cans of that department, All the wealthy Repubiicans 
in Paris, whose property they covet, are at this mo- 
ment the object of the utmost rigour of the tribunals. 
They summon them before the ‘ Juge d’Instruction,”’ 
and there they are told that they are accused of 
having given money for constructing barricades; and 
that consequently they will have to answer this accu- 
sation before acourt martial. M.Savignan, formerly 
solicitor for the Isle of Bourbon, and shareholder of 
the journal /e Vote Universe/, has been arraigned upon 
a similar charge. Ss. 
In addition to the above correspondence the actual 
historical facts of the week are scanty. Louis 
Napoleon and his Ministers have continued in their 
course of repression and violence. 
gagged to all intents and purposes, but there are 
signs of insubordination even in the satellites of the 
Court, and of covert hostility even in the mild and 
orderly Debats. As to the Constitutionnel there is a 


story told of Véron, its chief editor, which, though | 


it may not be quite true, is sufficiently so to be ilius- 
trative of the relations between the Emperor and his 
press. Our authority is the correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle. 


‘©M. Véron, it appears, is definitively embroiled with 
the Elysée, and the following are the reasons assigned 
for the difference between them:—lIn the first place, 
M. Véron cannot pardon the wound inflicted on his self- 
love, in not having been named one of the Consultative 
Commission ; and next, a more serious cause of dissent 
has occurred in consequence of a recent conversation 
which has taken place between him and M. de Morny. 


M. Véron, it appears, had accepted the suspension of the | 


liberty of the press as a temporary measure, but never 
contemplated the case of all kind of contradiction 
or opposition to the acts of the Government being 
absolutely interdicted. At last, learning that it 
was certainly the intention of the Government to 
prevent all discussion which in the slightest degree 
might cast blame on the acts of the Executive 
Power and of its immediate agents, he went to the 
Elysée, and had a conversation with M. de Morny, on the 
necessity of that gentleman suggesting to Louis Napoleon 
the propriety of restoring to the press a certain amount 
of liberty, however restricted it might be. M. Véron 
insisted that contradiction was in many cases most useful, 
were it only for the purpose of giving the Government 
organs an opportunity of proving that the objections 
made were of no great weight; but M. de Morny could 
not see the force of M. Véron’s observations, and abso- 
lutely refused to give any counsel to the President of the 
kind which M. Véron recommended. In the end, M. 
Véron found the step which he had taken to be utterly 
without result, and is said to have exclaimed, as he pre- 
pared to take his leave, ‘The Elysée refuses to restore 
any liberty to the press! Well, then, before a month is 
over we will force it to do so!’”’ 

The covert hostility of the Débats shows itself in 
the form of apt quotations from Vacitus; Mr, Bona- 
parte’s enemy being that old friend of the Orleans 
dynasty Jules Janin, who fights the Emperor by covert 
allusions in his weekly feuilleton. 

Jules Janin is furious at the present brutal reign of 
Bonapartism in France. A well known littérateur, 
whom we will call P., meeting him a few days since 
on the Boulevards, ‘‘ J.J.’’ burst out into loud ejacu- 
lations, accompanied of course by a profusion of 
gesture, on ‘ce brigand, ce misérable, ce scélérat,”’ 
&c., until he had quite lost all control ot his feelings, 
or his expressions. P. was obliged to check him by 
saying : ‘Don’t forget, mon cher, that you may be 
overheard ; and that, however you, who have enjoyed 
the reputation of a shining light in the ‘Party of 
Order,’ at least till recent events, may be absolved as 
harmless and safe, notwithstanding these ebulitions 
of the moment, for me the question is very dif- 
ferent: for am not Ia Rouge and a Socialist, a de- 
stroyer of the Family, of Religion, of Property, and I 
know not what other horrible description of reprobate, 
according to the gospel of the Elysée? Moderate 
yourself, I beg you.” 

It has been remarked by one alike well read in 
Tacitus and experienced in the horrors of the Bona- 
Partist régime, that the current history of France 
might be accurately written, simply by translating 
some of the most forcible and most disgusting pages 
from the Annals of Tacitus, and changing the names 
of the actors, 

Among the minor facts is a letter from “ Paul 
Cullen”’ to the Univers (ultra-Papal organ), which 
concludes as follows :— 

“* Let me rejoice with you in the happy prospect of a 
tranquil future, which is beginning to dawn upon your 
great and generous nation. All Catholics must applaud 


The press is still | 


| in beholding France becoming strong, united, and most 
| Christian, as formerly. Its zeal in propagating charity, 
and especially its devotion to the cause of the Holy See, 
of which it has recently given a striking proof, will pro- 
cure for it abundant blessings from Heaven. 

“May the Almighty, who has commenced this great 
work, crown it with success! May the apostle of Ireland, 
the founder of this primacy, who himself came originally 
from your noble land, obtain, by his powerful interces- 
sion, an ample reward for all your compatriots, always 
so zealous to contribute towards the preservation of the 
faith in this country cultivated by its apostolic labours !” 

Dr. Cullen is as good an exponent of the policy of 

Rome and Russia as any other. But what will the 
democratic Catholics of Ireland say to this expression 
of opinion and invocation of the blessing of Heaven 
on the head of the Prince of Order, Family, Property, 
and Religion >? 

As minor evidences of the unpopularity of M. 
Bonaparte, spite of the votes of the 20th and 21st ult., 
we noticed that on Saturday there were no less than 
three distinct demonstrations at three theatres, occa- 
sioned by accidental allusions to the state of things. 

DECLARATION OF THE POLL. 

The final result of the alleged poll was declared 
to the President by the Consultative Commission on 
Wednesday night. 
|number, are divided into — Yes, 7,439,216; No, 
640,737: the odd remnant being given out as 
annulled, 

In reply to the servile felicitations of M. Baroche 
on this occasion, M. Bonaparte said : = 

‘*Gentlemen,—France has responded to the loyal 








appeal which I made to her. She has comprehended that | 


I departed from legality only to return to right. Upwards 
of seven millions of votes have just absolved me, by 
justifying an act which had no other object than to save 
France, and perhaps Europe, from years of trouble and 
anarchy. (Loud assent.) I thank you for having 
effectually shown to what an extent that manifestation is 
national and spontaneous. If I congratulate myself on 


| this immense adhesion, it is not from pride, but because | 


it gives me the force to speak and act as becomes the head 
of a great nation like ours. (Loud cries of * Bravo.’) 

* T understand all the grandeur of my new mission, 
and I do not deceive myself as to its difficulties, But 
with an upright head, with the cooperation of all right- 
minded men who, like you, will assist me with their 
intelligence, and support me with their patriotism, with 
the tried devotedness of our valiant army, and with the 
| protection which I shall to-morrow solemnly beseech Hea- 
ven to grant me, I hope to render myself worthy of the con- 
fidence which the people continue to place in me, I hope to 
secure the destinies of France by founding institutions 
which respond at the same time to the democraticinstincts 
of the nation, and to the universally expressed desire to 
have henceforth a strong and respected Government. In 
fact, to give satisfaction to the exigencies of the moment 
by creating a system which reconstitutes authority, with- 
out wounding the feeling of equality, and without closing 
any path of improvement, is to lay the foundations of the 
only edifice capable of supporting a wise and beneficent 
liberty.” 

Asif to wipe all doubt out of the minds of men as 
to his Imperial intentions, M. Bonaparte, ** consider- 
ing that the French Republic, in its new form sanc- 
tioned by the suffrage of the people, may adopt 
without umbrage the souvenirs of the Empire and the 
symbols which recall the glory of that period,” &c., 
decrees that the Eagle be restored to the national 
colours and the cross of the Legion of Honour, 


VIRTUAL CORONATION OF M. BONAPARTE. 

This is the fact of the week. Louis Napoleon is in 
possession of the Tuileries, was virtually crowned 
Emperor at Notre Dame on the Ist of January. 
This was preceeded by the following decree :— 

** In the name of the French People. 
“The President of the Republic, on the Report of the 
Minister of the Interior, 
** Decrees,— 

* Art. 1. The result of the votes given on the 20th and 
| 2lst of December, 1851, on the appeal to the people, 
mu be proclaimed, published, and posted in the com- 





munes of the Republic. 

“ Art. 2. A national féte will be celebrated on the Ist 
of January, 1852, in all the capital towns (chefs lieux) 
of the departments, and on the llth of January, 1852, 
in all the communes of France. 

“A Te Deum will be chanted in all the churches. 

* Art. 3. The Minister of the Interior and the Minister 
of Public Worship are charged with the execution of the 
| present decree, 

‘Done at the Palace of the Elysée, the 29th of De- 
cember, 1851.’”’ 


The ancient and beautiful cathedral of Notre Dame 
was as resplendent with gay colours in his honour, as 
upon the trosty morning when the founder of his 
house entered it on a better-detined errand; but in- 
stead of the regal violet sown with Merovingian bees, 
which served the turn of the elder Napoleon, the 
present decorators had employed green and gold, 
the livery of the President. In front of the high 
altar, we are told, was placed the prie-dieu 
of Louis Napoleon—the Archbishop of Paris 


ecclesiastical dignitaries on his left. During 
the service, the choir thundered out a suc- 
cession of emblematic strains, whose designations 
indicate no exception to the rule that flattery, in its 
highest efforts, contriyes to look marvellously like 


The alleged voters, 8,116,773 in | 


standing on his right hand, and a cloud of 


irony. “Te Deum Laudamus,” it sang—* Dominus 
Liberavit Nos ”’-—‘* Urbs Beata.” Immediately 
afterwards a salute of seventy guns was fired from 
the esplanade of the Invalides—ten guns for every 
million of affirmative votes, or a gun for every hundred 
thousand voices in the majority. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

We hear from Vienna that a certain M. Merezynski, 
an employé of the Russian Embassy at the Court of 
Vienna, who returned from his politico-exploratory 
journey to Montenegro, is preparing a detailed report 
upon the state of things in that Turkish province, for 
the use of his own Government. He was every- 
where, adds the correspondent, received with the 
utmost kindness. We can easily guess that such a 
report is calculated for some more important purpose 
than that of satisfying the mere curiosity of the 
Autocrat, or for geographical purposes. This province 
is perhaps destined to form a part of Prince Leuchten- 
berg’s future dowry! 

In the fashionable circles of Vienna, it is rumoured 
that Count Don Juan, second son of Don Carlos, has 
run away to London with a young English lady. Don 
Juan’s wife is the second daughter of the reigning 
Duke of Modena. 

The Danish Government purpose to fortify Copen- 
hagen like unto Paris, so that in case of emergency 
the town can be gratified with a paternal bombard- 
ment. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated the 
28th ultimo, announces that Baron Krauss, Austrian 
| Minister of Finance, has resigned. He is succeeded 
by M. de Baumgartner, formerly Minister of Com- 
merce, 

A committee has been appointed at Vienna, to 
inquire into the pay and allowances of the Austrian 
army, with a view to increasing them. No stone is 
left unturned to secure the personal popularity of the 
Emperor with the troops. Heseems indeed to devote 
his whole time and attention to this object, No eye 
| has ever seen him since his accession to the throne 
| out of uniform, and woe betide the officer who should 
| meet his eyes in plain clothes. He once put six 
| generals under arrest on the same day, for being out 
| of uniform. Now we hear of his getting up before 
daybreak and visiting the barracks on the outskirts 
of the town, to show the soldiers that his eye is upon 
them; and a few days ago, at a review of the garrison, 
both the Emperor and his adjutant, Field Marshal 
Grunne, appeared in the dress of private soldiers, and 
the newspapers were instructed on the following 
day to comment upon the fact with admiration. 
**Only think,” they cried in chorus, “ that the all 
highest himself, our of-all-love-worthiest-twenty-one- 
year-old-high-spirited-Cesar not having disdained to 
wear the same dress as a poor and miserable private 
soldier.” History, said the writers, with the sword 
of censorship suspended by a split-hair over their 
heads, could show no example equal to this. 

From Pesth, in Hungary, we hear that the editors 
of all the non-official newspapers have lately received 
the injunction to furnish the town authority with lists 
containing the names of all their subscribers. What 
is that for, if not to inscribe them in the book of sus- 
picious individuals, over whom the police have to 
cast a watchful eye? What a diabolical measure for 
stopping all the newspapers which are not stipendiary ! 
It is to be expected that Louis Bonaparte, should he 
ever restore the shadow of a free press, will follow 
this example of his faithful ally, or rather his master 
No, 2. 

It is said that M. Balabin, who has arrived in Paris 
from St. Petersburg, along with Prince Gagarn, is the 
bearer of the grand cordon of the order of St. An- 
drew, from the Emperor of Russia, for the President 
of the Republic. On the other hand, it is said that 
several Russians of high rank—and among others 
Count Pahlen, who was Russian ambassador in Paris 
in the time of Louis Philippe—have been speaking of 
Louis Napoleon and his acts, in some of the principal 
salons of Paris, in a manner that has attracted the 
notice of the police; and it has been intimated to 
them that, if they should not be more careful in their 
language, they might probably receive notice to quit 
France. 

Spain is christening its royal infant. The baptism 

of the Princess Royal was performed on the 22nd 
instant. The Infante Don Francisco di Paula, the 
father of the King, acted as godfather, and the Queen 
Dowager Maria Christina was godmother, The Royal 
infant was baptized Maria Isabella Francisca d’As- 
sizes Christina Francisca di Paula. The ceremony 
was performed by the Archbishop of Toledo, 
@The Cologne Gazette has been fined fifty thalers for 
publishing one of Elihu Burritt’s “ Olive Leaves” 
against “Military Pomp”; it was ruled to come 
within the statute against “turning the measures 
of the Government into contempt.”” The same 
‘* Leaf’’ has been published at Berlin, and even in 
Vienna, without notice. 

M. de Lavalette has received instructions from 
the French Government not to interrupt his diplo- 
matic communications with the Porte. The Aus- 
trian Presse makes the following significant remark :— 
“France has now less inclination and reason than 
ever to act in opposition to the wishes of Russia,” 
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THE POSITION OF AFFAIRS IN DOWNING- 
STREET. 


Much discussion has of course arisen out of the 
departure of Lord Palmerston from the Foreign-office. 
The Times has this week either abstained from com- 
ment, or written articles wide of the mark, and 
attempted to divert public attention from the fact to 
its accessories and possible results. The Post has 
advanced no theory of its own, but it has endea- 
voured to fix upon the Times, and through that 
journal on the Premier, the stigma of having dis- 
missed Lord Palmerston in obedience to strong 
hints from the Northern Courts. It has played 
simply the part of critic, departing only from that 
course to give a sting to its insinuations against 
the Premier, by producing a letter from Vienna 
published in the Breslau Gazette on the 23rd ultimo, 
shadowing forth the dismissal of Lord Palmerston, 
and hinting at the underhand practices of Lord 
John Russell which preceded that dismissal. The 
dismissal took place on the 22nd, and the announce- 
ment appeared in the Times on the 24th; the 
revelations in the Breslau Gazette being made 
on the intermediate day. This curious collocation 
of dates and facts has caused a deal of fierce discus- 
sion between the Globe, which, in a silly manner, 
threw discredit on the Viennese letter, and is now 
turning from Palmerston to Russell. But the con- 
troversy elicited nothing new. The Morning Chro- 
nicle has held its hand, and the Times has written 
on the New Year and other topics touching but 
slightly on the Palmerston question. 

The Liverpool Albion says that Lord Palmerston 
had promised an interview to Kossuth, declined by 
= and hence the quarrel between the noble 
oras. 

Meanwhile rumours of all kinds are afloat in the 
East as well as the West. On Wednesday it was 
reported that all the Cabinet were out; and another 
account was that Lord Lansdowne, Sir Francis 
Baring, and Lord Broughton had resigned. The 
following article contains the most pithy revelations, 
given, be it remarked, with an air of as much autho- 
rity as the revelations of the Times. 

THE RESIGNATION OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
(From the Morning Advertiser of Tuesday.) 

We are now in a position to throw much new and im- 
arn light on the circumstances under which Lord 
>atmerston has ceased to be a member of the Whig 
Ministry. Our revelations, we are sure, will create no 
small astonishment, mingled with deep indignation, in 
the public mind. We say, then, in the plainest possible 
terms, that the extraordinary conduct of the Premier 
was the sole cause of Lord Palmerston’s retirement. . . 

First of all, then, be beg to state that for some time 
past the Prime Minister, fancying, it is to be presumed, 
that the duties of his own department were not suffi- 
ciently numerous or important to afford full scope to his 
administrative talents, had determined on discharging 
those of the Foreign Department also. Nor did he deem 
it enough to offer to assist Lord Palmerston. He has 
not so modest an estimate of his own Ministerial abili- 
ties as that would imply. He assumed a part, and a 
most important part to boot, of the functions which 
devolve on the Foreign Secretary, not only without the 
leave asked and obtained of Lord Palmerston, but even 
without his knowledge. 

As might be expected, when these assumptions and 
presumptions of the Premier came to the knowledge of 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he was equally as- 
tounded and indignant at so unwarrantable and so un- 
seemly an interference in matters which exclusively 
berengee to his department. As a high-spirited noble- 
man, Lord Palmerston—not verbally, not while holding 
personal intercourse with the Premier, but by letter, 
demanded an explanation from him. The latter noble 
lord returned a vague, unmeaning, shuffling answer. 
With such an answer Lord Palmerston, as might be ex- 
__ was not satisfied. The result was, that a 
engthened correspondence ensued between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Premier. Anything more spirited or 
more racy, so far as the letters of Lord Palmerston are 
concerned, has not, we are assured, been penned by any 
statesman for a long time past. That correspondence 
will see the light within a few days after the meeting of 
Parliament; and we venture to say that never before did 
the Premier appear in so pitiable a position as that in 
which he will then find himself placed. 

It is right we should mention that, though Lord Pal- 
merston has only at a comparatively recent date discovered 
the extent to which the Prime Minister was trenching on 
his department, there is reason to believe that he has 
done so more or less for some considerable time past. 

With regard to the Cabinet Council of yesterday week, 
at which Lord Palmerston’s resignation was received, it 
is right we should state that the members of the Ministry 
generally are not implicated, to the extent or in the way 
which bpd gta supposed, in the improper treatment 
which Lord Palmerston has received. Lord John R 
sell, we have reason to believe, did not lay before them 
the letters which had passed between him and the Forcign 
Secretary ; but merely mentioned that, in consequence of 
a misunderstanding about certain foreign matters which 
had occurred, Lord Palmerston had thought proper to 
resign. The Premier proposed the acceptance of the 
noble lord’s resignation. This was agreed to in silence 
on the part of ali, and with regret on the part of some. 
It is proper to add, that only nine members of the Cabi- 
net out of the fifteen were present on the occasion. 

But we now come to another aspect of the matter, and 
one which must be the reverse of gratifying to Lord John 
Russell. Since the Cabinet Council of yesterday week 





broke up, the real facts of the case have begun to transpire 
in the Ministerial circles, and the result has been that 
several of Lord Palmerston’s late colleagues have written 
to him, expressing their utter astonishment, and hardly 
caring to conceal the existence of another feeling, at tne 
way in which he has been treated. They assure him of 
their deep regret that their official connection with him 
has ceased, and entreat him, in the most urgent terms, to 
believe that when they acquiesced in his resignation they 
did so in perfect ignorance of the circumstances con- 
nected with it. We are privy to the names of three of | 
the Cabinet Ministers who have written to Lord Pal- | 
merston to this effect, since his retirement. One is that 
of a noble marquis, another that of a noble earl, and the 
third is that of aright honourable baronet. The name | 
of the first, we may mention, is that of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. The names of the other two we forbear to 
introduce into our columns, for reasons which it is not 
necessary to state. 

But now comes yet another phase of this strange 
eventful history. It is hoped by the Premier to propi- 
tiate the people of England by the promise of an accession 
of liberal and independent parties to his Cabinet. Who 
are the persons whose expected advent is to compensate 
for the loss of Lord Palmerston, we are sure the public 
would not guess, were they to exercise their conjectural 
faculties until this time to-morrow. The ‘ coming men”’ | 
—at least the men who are supposed to be coming—are 
none other than the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Card- 





, his heroes could ‘ call spirits from the vasty deep ;” but 


well! They have been called by the Premier, or will be 
so in a day or two, to come to the rescue of the Russell | 
Ministry; but whether they will respond to the call or 
not, is more than we say. Shakspeare tells us that one 


nobody knows whether they came or not. 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE CABINET. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 

Of the fifteen members of whom the Cabinet now con- 
sists, there are just six whom we do not know to be con- 
nected with the families we have named. Our knowledge 
of these relationships is, we confess, limited to the infor- 
mation afforded us by Burke and Debrett. It is very 
possible that even the six whom we regard as exceptions, 
are qualified for their offices by relationships that have 
escaped our not very deep research. The appointment, 
however, of four out of the six is certainly to be referred 
to the influences of Whig traditional or family connec- 
tions. : 

To begin with the newly appointed Foreign Secretary. 
The Earl Granville is the first cousin of the Earl of 
Carlisle. He is doubly connected with the noble Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster as being also the first 
cousin of his Grace the Duke of Sutherland and nephew 
of the Duke of Devonshire. As one of the younger 
members of the ducal house of Southerland, he has also 
the good fortune to stand in the relationship of a kins- 
man to Lord John Russell. The Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, cousin to the Prime Minister and to another 
leading member of the Cabinet, forms in himself no slight 
indication of the family influences that now control the 
Sovereign’s selection of her advisers. 

The system of nominating to Cabinet offices members 
or connections of one or other of the families we have 
mentioned, will only be presented to the mind by a 
glance at the names of the Cabinet. We print the names 
of the Cabinet as it is now constituted, distinguishing by 
a star those who are connected with the family alliance. 

The Cabinet Ministers are :— 


* Lord John Russell. * Sir Charles Wood. 
Marquis of Lansdowne. * Earl of Carlisle, 

* Lord Minto. * Mr. Labouchere. 
Lord Truro. * Sir Francis Baring. 

* Lord Granville. Fox Maule. 


* Lord Grey. 
Lord Broughton. 
* Sir George Grey. 
To begin with Earl Grey, the head of the most power- 
ful family connection. He is himself Secretary for the 
Colonies. His brother-in-law, Sir Charles Wood, is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His cousin, Sir George 
Grey, is Secretary forthe Home Department. Sir George 
brings with him a following—Sir Francis Baring, First 


Lord Seymour. 
Marquis of Clanricarde. 





Lord of the Admiralty, is brother-in-law of the Home 
Secretary; Mr. Labouchere, the President of the Board 
| of Trade, is cousin and brother-in-law of the First Lord 
| of the Admiralty. 

No one certainly will deny that in the persons of these 
| five Cabinet Ministers, the Grey connection is very fairly 
| represented in the Councils of the Sovereign. 

The ducal house of Bedford supplies the Prime Minister. 
| He again is supported by his father-in-law, the Earl of 
| Minto, and his cousin, the newly appointed Secretary for 
| Foreign Affairs, who again conveniently supplies a closer 

bond of union between his cousin the Prime Minister, 
and his cousin the Earl of Carlisle. 

The alliances and cross alliances between the noble 
houses we have mentioned, and those of Cavendish, 
Gower, and Ponsonby, unite the nine Cabinet Ministers 
we have pointed out in the closest bonds of family con- 
nection. 

The apointment of most of the remaining Cabinet 
Ministers is easily traced to the same spirit of aristocratic 
clanship, which makes the great offices of state the ex- 
clusive patrimony of a patrician coterie. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, with all his talents and high character, 
_ represents in the Cabinet the hereditary claims of the 

arl of Shelburne upon the Whig dynasty. Lord Sey- 
mour would never have been in the Cabinet if he were 
not the son of a Whig duke. Even the Chancellor, the 
Minister of all others whose elevation might be supposed 
uninfluenced by aristocratic or family considerations, is 
indebted for his seat on the woolsack more to his alliance 
with the family of D’Este, than to his legal qualifications 
to be the keeper of the great Seal. 

Lord Clanricarde, the newly created Lord Broughton, 
and the son of Lord Panmure, hardly redeem the Cabinet 








from the imputation of exclusiveness. 


ALLIANCE AND WAR. 
KOSSUTH IN AMERICA, 

The reception given to Kossuth surpasses all that 
the most sanguine conceived. He has been oppressed 
with congratulations; he has been overborne with 
felicitations. Corporate bodies, military bodies, 
clerical bodies, private sectional bodies, extempore 
bands of foreign refugees, French, Italians, and 
Germans, all and sundry from the diverse popula- 
tion of New York, have waited upon him to felicitate, 
to applaud, to encourage, and to welcome. He has 
reviewed the militia; he has been present at the 
Opera, Puritani being played specially for him, and 
the house from pit to gallery literally covered with 
the red green and white banner of Hungary; he has 
heard the stirring and grateful cry of ‘ Eljen Kos- 
suth’”’ from his own countrymen, and the Marsellaise 
from the French; and he has delivered an almost in- 
credible number of speeches to enormous masses of 
people, within a few days from his landing. The 
streets of New York and the public places of New 
York have been filled by day, while torch-light pro- 
cessions have enlivened the night. Congress, not 
without sturdy opposition, has resolved to receive 
him as a national guest; and it is agreed that, though 
he has not served America like Lafayette, yet he de- 
serves a hearty welcome from the American people ; 
for like Lafayette he has fought for nationality, and 
suffered imprisonment in the dungeons of Austria. 
Not only barren words, but dollars, the last thing 


| an American is disposed to give, have been offered 


to Kossuth. A considerable sum has been sub- 
scribed as the nucleus of a Hungarian fund; and 
Austrian and Russian troops may yet have the fire 
of their musketry answered from arms bought with 
American coin. A more decidedly national ovation 
was never offered to any exiled soldier of liberty in 
any country, not even excepting England. One 
distinct section of citizens only have abstained, the 
Irish Catholics. Why this is we do not pretend 
to say. Judging from a letter of one of the exiled 
Young Irelanders, it is hatred to England; judging 
from the well-known absolutist sympathies of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, it is hatred of liberty. 

There is a significant sentence in the New York 
Herald, on the appearance of Kossuth in the United 
States. The Herald says—** The Kossuth excitementis 
increasing, deepening, and widening in every direction. 
His mission, its objects, and its tendencies, cannot 
now easily be misunderstood. They comprehend the 
grand enterprise of a universal revolution through- 
out the civilized world--a political, religious, and 
social revolution—radical, complete, and universal.” 

What they say now they know of the Parisian 
coup d'état we can easily imagine. 

What Kossuth is saying to the American people 
will interest us chiefly as it bears upon the great 
question of the day—the foreign policy of the United 
States; and with this object we select a few passages 
from his two most important ovations. 


WHAT MAKES A NATION? 

‘“ What makes a nation? Is it the language only? 
Then there is no great, no powerful nation on earth, be- 
cause there is no moderately large country in the world, 
whose population is counted by millions, where you would 
not find several languages spoken. No; it is not lan- 
guage only which makes a nation. Community of interests, 
community of history, communities of rights and duties, 
but chiefly community of institutions of a population 
which, though perhaps different in tongue, and belonging 
to different races, is bound together by its daily intercourse 
in their towns, the centres of their homely commerce and 
homely industry, the very mountain ranges, and system of 
rivers and streams, the soil, the dust of which is mingled 
with the ashes of those ancestors who bled on the same 
field, for the same interest—the common inheritance of 
glory and of woe, the community of laws, tie of institu- 
tions, tie of common freedom or common oppression—all 
this enters into the definition of a nation. ie 
On the European continent there unhappily grew up 
a school which bound the idea of a nation only to the idea 
of language, and joined political pretensions to it. There 
are some who advocate the theory that existing coun- 
tries must cease, and the territories of the world 
be anew divided by languages, and nations segre- 
gated by tongues. ou are aware that this idea, if it 
were not impracticable, would be but a curse to hu- 
manity—a deathblow to civilization and progress, and 
throw mankind back by centuries—it were an eternal 
source of strife to war, because there is a holy, 
almost religious tie, by which man’s heart to his home is 
bound, and no man ever would consent to abandon his 
native land only because his neighbours speak another 
language than he himself; and, by this reason, claims 
for him that sacred spot where the ashes of his fathers 
lie—where his own cradle stood—where he dreamed the 
happy dreams of youth, and where nature itself bears a 
mark of his manhood’s laborious toil. The idea were 
worse than the old migration of nations was—despotism 
only would rise out of the strife. Mankind’s fanaticism 
is really very curious. Not one of the advocates of this 
mischievous theory is willing to yield to it for himself— 
but others he desires to yield to it. Every Frenchman 
becomes furious when his Alsace is claimed to Germany 
by the right of language—or the borders of his Pyrenees 
to Spain—but there are some amongst the very men who 
feel revolted at this idea, who claim for Germany that it 
should yield up large territory because one part of the 
inhabitants speak a different tongue, and would claim 
from amg to divide its territory, which God himself 
has limited by its range of mountains and the system of 
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streams, as also by all the links of a community of more 
than a thousand years, to cut off Transylvania, and to 
give it up to the neighbouring Wallachia, to cut out, like 
Shylock, one pound of our very breast—the Banat—and 
the rich country between the Danube and Theiss—to 
augment by it Turkish Serbia, and so forth. It is the 
new ambition of conquest, but an easy conquest, not by 
arms but by language. So much I know, at least, that 
this absurd idea cannot, and will not, be advocated by 
any man here in the United States, which did not open 
its hospitable shores to humanity, and greet the flocking 
millions of emigrants with the right of a citizen, in order 
that the Union may be cut to pieces, and even your single 
states divided into new-framed, independent countries 
by and according to languages. And do you know, 

entlemen, whence this absurd theory sprung up on the 
one continent? It was the idea of Panslavism— 
that is the idea that the mighty stock of Sclavonic races 
is called to rule the world, as once the Roman did. It 
was a Russian plot—it was the infernal idea to make out 
of national feelings a tool to Russian preponderance over 
the world.” 

HUNGARIAN REQUIREMENTS. 

“* T state clearly my own and my nation’s ruling prin- 
ciple, even in,respect to the claims of the nationalities 
of languages; and that it is—we shall have republican 
institutions, founded on universal suffrage, and so the 
majority of the sovereign people shall rule in every 
respect in the village, in the city, in the country, in the 
Congress, and Government — in all and everything. 
What to the public concerns of the village, of the city, 
of the country, of the Congress belongs—self-government 
everywhere—the people sovereign everywhere—and uni- 
versal suffrage and the rule of the majority everywhere. 
This is our principle, for which we live and are ready to 
die. That is the cause for which I humbly request the 
protecting aid of the people of the United States, and 
chiefly your aid and protection, gentlemen—you, the 
mighty engineers of the public opinion of your glorious 
land! Let me entreat you, gentlemen, to accord this 
protection to the cause of my down-trodden land; it is 
the curse of oppressed humanity on the European con- 
tinent. I know how Italy stands, and I dare confidently 
declare there is no hope for Italy but in that great 
republican party, at the head of which Mazzini Stands. 
It has nothing to do with Communistical schemes or the 
French doctrines of Socialism. But it wills Italy inde- 
pendent, free, and republican. Gentlemen, the generous 
sympathy of the public opinion of the United States— 
God be blessed for it!—is strongly roused to the wrongs 
and sufferings of Hungary. My humble task in that 
respect is done. Now, I look for your generous aid to 
keep that generous sympathy alive, that it may not sub- 
side like the passing emotion of the heart. I look for 
your generous aid to urge the formation of societies, to 
collect funds, and to create a loan. look for your 
generous aid to urge the public opinion of the sovereign 
people of the United States, to pronounce in favour of 
the cause Irepresent. . . . ..... we ee 
The power of Hungary will become the indispensable 
basis of freedom in the nations of Europe. The great 
enemy of that freedom is Russia. Austria is its satellite ; 
leaning on its aid, Austria is going to crush down Italy. 
Now, can Hungary be a barrier to oppose the power of 
Russia? I answer, yes. You are a nation of 
20,000,000. and have an organized militia of 3,000,000 
Hungary is a nation of 15,000,000. Then it can at 
least have 1,000,000 of organized citizen soldiers, I 
hope. That is the positive basis of these Hopes for Hun- 
gary, that it can be a barrier to Russia against its en- 
croachment. The negative basis is the weakness of 
Russia itself. Russia is not so strong as in public opi- 
nion itis taken ordinarily to be. The whole power which 
Russia can raise consists of 750,000 men. But you must 
consider that it has an immense territory—a territory, 
the population of which is oppressed. Tranquillity and 
the order of the grave, and not the order of content- 
ment, can be only kept in Russia itself by the armed 
power of the Czar. Now, it is not much when I say that 
at least 200,000 or 250,000 men are needed to keep up the 
tranquillity in the interior of Russia itself. It wants 
100,000 men to guard its frontiers, which extend from 
Silesia down to Turkey. 100,000 it needs, at least, to 
keep down that heroic spirit of oppressed Poland. 
(Cheers.) Now, take all this together, and you will see 
that Russia scarcely cannot, at the utmost, employ 
300,000 men for a foreign war ; and realty in no case did 
it ever employ more. History lies before us, and in the 
greatest struggle for life and existence it has not been 
able to employ more in a foreign war. No; the 
1,000,000 of citizen soldiers of Hungary would not 
need to be so brave as they are, in order to be a match 
for this 300,000. (Cheers.) And therefore, at the 
first organization of this 1,000,000 of soldiers, should 
once more the Czar have the arrogant intention to put 
his foot on mankind’s neck as he dared to have the 
temerity to do, this power would break upon him on his 
first attempt upon Hungary. And not only break upon 
his army, but would assault and attack Russia, and carry 
home the danger to himself; and it would find mighty 
allies in the Russian empire—first in its financial 
embarrassments. For you know, gentlemen, that even 
after the short war in Hungary, Russia was obliged to 
raise a loan in England. We look also for our allies in 
Russia, the oppression of the nation. Of course every 
step we took would be followed by “those who are 
oppressed, and they would be ready also, the Polish 
nation and others, to be our allies; for this oppression 
is not restricted to Poland, but is spread over the 
Russian empire, in Lithuania, Wallachia, and Ukrania. 
This all proves that the might of Russia is not so immense 
as to be the cause of intimidation to those who are 
engaged in a justcause. And be sure, Hungary once 
free, Russia would never more dare to threaten European 
liberty. (Cheers.) But it Russia is really so weak as 
this, you may inquire why I ask your aid against Russian 
interference. The necessity of my humble request is 


freedom and humanity. (Deafening cheers.)” 





because Russia has her army now so very near, only | 
about thirty hours distant from Hungary, and that great 

army stands prepared to move, at whatever time, to crush 

the liberties of Hungary; and, being so near, these 

300,000 men would crush Hungary before we| 
had time to organize and develope our forces. Once | 
organized and developed, my Hungary fears not their 
power. (Cheers.) These are the great objects for which 
I seek the support of the United States, to check 
and not permit Russian interference in Hungary, 
because that Hungary may have an opportunity 
to organize her strength against Russian despotism 
and barbarity. This is the reason that I ask the | 
United States to become the executive power to 

recognize the right of every nation to dispose | 
ofitself. This is the only glory, gentlemen, which is yet 

wanting to the list of your glorious stars. The people of 

the United States, having successfully asserted their own | 
independence and freedom, have scarcely any other call- 

ing than to become the assertors of freedom equally for 

other lands; and I confidently hope, that being your | 
condition, that you will not deny me, gentlemen, your | 
generous support in carrying out that great principle of 

non-interference, and also of not allowing any inter- | 
ference in the new struggle of Hungary for freedom and | 
independence, which is already felt in the air, and is | 
pointed out by the finger of God Himself. My second | 
humble request is one which I most firmly believe you | 
will admit, which is to secure the commerce of the United | 
States with every people, whether in revolution or not. | 
It is so much my interest; it is your right, and I hope | 
that the militia of the United States will ever be ready to | 
support and protect the right of your citizens, as from | 
both those ships, the star-spangled banner of which was | 
sent over for me to Asia, it was prociaimed there is a | 
power in the United States ready to protect the rights of 
oppressed humanity. (Cheers.) My third humble claim 
is to see recognized the legitimate character of the decla- | 
ration of Hungarian independence. The militia of the | 
United States fought and bled for that principle of | 





independence in your own country. So I suppose that | 
by the glory of your predecessors, by all the blessings 
which have foilowed from your struggle for indepen- 
dence—by all these blessings which make your glory 
and happiness, you, gentlemen, will feel inclined to 
support my humble claim for the recognition of the 
independence of my native land. As to the financial aid, 
that is a matter of delicate consideration, which I en- 
tirely leave to you generosity; but I avail myself of this 
opportunity to proclaim that it is not my design to get 
money to carry on war in Hungary, but only to have some | 
material financial aid by the help of which we could suc- 
ceed to come into the condition not unprepared to meet 
the opportunity which I hope God soon will give. There 
is a great difference in these two words. If once war 
breaks out, my nation will find resources in themselves 
to carry on the war. To become prepared to meet the | 
opportunity, not only in that, butin every other respect, | 
we want the aid of generous men and free nations; be- 
cause Hungary is now oppressed and has no public life, 
and the slightest manifestation of patriotic feeling is 
considered a crime for which the scaffold and hangman 
wait. I here declare that if I should be so happy as to | 
obtain your financial aid through the generosity of the 

people of the United States, I will never employ it in 

such a manner as is not permitted by your laws; because 

I not only will respect, but am firmly determined to aid 

your laws. It is out of this motive that I will not even | 
solicit the formation of an armed expedition for Hun- 
gary. Yet, perhaps, the generous disposition of the 
people of the United States would offer some opportunity 
even for this. But when the time comes, when we fight 
the battle of freedom and independence once more, I 
confidently hope that out of the generous ranks of the | 
gallant militia of the United States, there will be found 
single men who, out of their own will, without my inter- | 
ference, will be glad to share the glory of the battle of | 


MINISTERIAL VIEWS. 
From the Morning Chronicle of Monday, Minis- 
terially opposed to the Anglo-American alliance, we | 
extract a passage which amounts to a confession of | 
the progress of that idea which we have long been 

strenuously advocating. 


‘*The vote of the American Senate, and the speeches 
which preceded it, indicate a signal change in the policy | 
of the United States in its dealings with foreign powers. 
The young Democracy, in the insolence of its strength | 
and its prosperity, has begun to feel that it has ‘a 
mission.” The wise maxims of Washington are no | 
longer respected; and America is become ambitious of | 
the dangerous glory of intervention in the affairs of | 
other countries. We are told that the principles recom- 
mended by the founders of the Republic served well | 
enough before ‘the infant Hercules’ had developed its | 
strength ; and intervention in favour of Republicanism is | 
nowsuggested as the legitimate expression of the ‘pro- | 
gress’ of the United States. If such doctrines were | 
adopted in practice by any nation, however powerful, 
they would inevitably bring upon it the most con- 
dign punishment; but it is nevertheless painful to | 
observe that the sound principles laid down by the | 
old school of American statesmen, are so completely 
discarded by their descendants. By the resolutions 
referred to, the American Legislature entirely abandons 
the position of neutrality, with regard to the domestic | 
disputes of foreign states, which it is incumbent upon the | 
Government of a friendly power to maintain. Congress, 
in receiving Kossuth, receives one who has been pro- | 
claimed a traitor by Austria, and the sympathy of that 
Assembly rests mainly upon the fact of his vats a 
attempted to establish a form of Government, analogous, | 
in name at least, to thatof the Union. Such acts are 
obviously incompatible with friendly relations with the 
Cabinet of Vienna; and we would ask whether the United 
States are prepared to push their principles still further, 





and to support, ‘by Congressional action ’ the cause of 
Mazzini and Ledru Rollin ? 

** At present, foreign politics are the popular subject 
of political excitement in the United States; and it is 
easy to understand that, for electioneering purposes, 
such topics are far more convenient than any other topie 
which could be selected for popular declamation. In the 
approaching Presidential election much use will be made 
of the part taken by America in the liberation of Kos- 
suth; and this is no doubt the reason why so many of 
the leading statesmen of the Union have manifested 
such an alacrity in departing from the traditional police 
of the country. But, after giving full weight to suc 
considerations, we must still recognize the fact, that a 
great change has come over the people of the United 
States, and that they are now excited by the ambition 
of making the power of America felt in Europe. The 
triumphal progress of Kossuth, and the homage paid 
him by all classes in the Republic, will not fail to 
stimulate this feeling, and to mark more distinctly than 
has yet been done the antipathy subsisting between Re- 
publican America and the despotic countries of Conti- 
nental Europe.” . 

Mr. Walker, of Wisconsin, has moved the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions in the Senate :— 

‘‘ Whereas the signs of the times are portentous of 
an approaching struggle in Europe, between the Repub- 
lican masses for constitutional government on the one 
side, and the advocates of monarchy or absolute govern- 
ment on the other; and whereas it pene behoves 
the representatives of the people of the United Sovereign 
States of America seriously to consider and betimes to 
inquire into the relations of the Government and country 
to this struggle, and their duty in view of it to them- 
selves, to foreign nations, and the international law; 
therefore, 

‘* Be it resolved, &c., that the committee on foreign re- 
lations be instructed to inquire into, and report upon the 
expediency of an open declaration by Congress, to foreign 





| nations and the world, that the United States hold 


strictly to the policy and principle that each individual 
nation, state, or power, possesses for itself the exclu- 
sive right and sole power to take care and dispose of its 
own internal concerns, without the intervention and 
interference of any foreign Government, State, confede- 
racy, alliance, or power whatsoever, and that any such 
intervention or interference by or on the part of any 
foreign Government, State, confederacy, alliance, or 
power, constitutes an infraction of the law of nations, 
authorising and justifying the interposition of any or all 
other Governments, confederacies, or powers, at their 
discretion, to prevent such intervention, and to repair 
such infraction of the law of nations. 

** Resolved further, that the same committee be in- 


| structed to inquire also into the expediency of requesting 


the President of the United States to cause negotiations 
to be opened with all other constitutional Governments, 
with a view and to the end of obtaining their codperation 
with the United States inthe declaration aforesaid, and 


| in the policy and principle thereof, and in the observance, 


defence, and maintenance of the law of nations in this 
respect.” 

The vessel Arctic, which arrived with files of papers 
up to the 20th, brings some news of the movements 
of Kossuth also. He left New York on the 20th for 
Philadelphia, whence he proceeds to Baltimore, and 
thence to Washington ; and, after getting what prac- 
tical aid he can from Congress and the Government, 
he will then visit Cincinnati, of whose citizens he has 
expressed such warm admiration, although he does 


| not like the sobriquet of their city, ‘* Queen of the 


West.”’ 


THE CASE OF THE ENGINEERS. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Machinists, 
&e., held a public meeting on Tuesday night, at the 
Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle-street, “* to discuss 
the present state of the iron trades, and the position 
of the society in relation thereto; or, as was 
indicated in another handbill, publicly to contradict 
certain assertions put forward by the employers, and 
set themselves right with the public. The hall was 
crowded. Mr. J. Musto, the chairman of the 
Executive Council, presided, and briefly opened the 
proceedings by calling on Mr. W. Newton to explain 





| the present position of the society and to state what 


had been done. 

Mr. Newton was very heartily received. He said 
that they had been compelled to call public attention 
to their affairs, in consequence of the attempt made to 
mislead public opinion and misrepresent the intentions 
of the council. 

‘The combination of employers started at Manchester 
was either misled by the statement of Messrs. Hibbert 
and Platt, of Oldham, or was based upon known untruths ; 
but the combination was formed upon the ground that 
the workmen of Messrs. Hibbert and Platt were about to 
do an act of injustice to their employers. The matter 
had been discussed in the newspapers, and the society 
had been represented as insisting—(1) upon the abolition 
of systematic “overtime,” and (2) the discontinuance of 
“ piecework”’; (3) with claiming that the masters should 


| at once and without reserve discharge the class of 


persons engaged in, and long trained to, the working of 
self-acting machines, and employ in their stead 
mechanics, members of the union; and, further (4), 
according to ‘Amicus,’ ‘the council were prepared 
to advocate an equalization of the rate of Game 
to lend themselves, in fact, to an agitation for a trial of 
the ingenious doctrines of M. Louis Blanc.’ Now, the 


| first two of these propositions were the propositions of 
| the society. (Hear, hear.) 


The third was never made 
by them, and the intention attributed to them of equa- 
lizing wages was as foreign from their objects and 
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general opinions as anything could be. (Hear.) They 
disavowed all intention of removing any persons at pre- 
sent in employment—(Aear, hear)—there was ae in 
the present proceedings of the council that expressed or 
implied any such intention; they had never asked for 
the removal of a man from a machine, who was working 
at it, who had earned a title to work at it by the time he 
had been employed at it; and, so far from the opinions 
of their members being against those men, they had fos- 
tered and encouraged them. (Hear, hear.)’’ 

Having made this general statement in opposition to 
the assertions of ‘‘ Amicus ’’ and others, Mr, Newton 
proceeded to sketch the origin of the present position 
in which the engineers found themselves in relation 
to their employers. In May last there was a dispute 
between Messrs, Hibbert and Platt, of Oldham, and 
their workmen, which ultimately terminated in Mr. 
Platt signifying his agreement to the following reso- 
lutions :— 


‘1, That in future all planing, slotting, shaping, and 
boring machines, at the workshop of the undersigned, 
be worked either by mechanics or apprentices, to be 
taken up by them as they fall vacant. 

“2. Thatthe labourers at present employed upon those 
machines be not unduly interfered with before Christmas, 
1851, when the machines shall fall entirely into the hands 
of the mechanics; but if any of the labourers are dis- 
charged, or the machines otherwise become vacant, the 
vacancies shall be filled up by the mechanics as they 
occur. 
‘*3. That Michael Bernard have taken from him all 
authority over workmen in our employ, and that all 
illegal hands be discharged ; we further say that we dis- 
approve of the practice alleged against Bernard, and 
pledge ourselves that they shall not again be repeated.” 
Systematic overtime was also to be abolished. 
Subsequently, in order that he might have a gua- 
yantee that the men would make similar conditions 
with other employers, Mr. Platt wrote out an addi- 
tional resolution :— 

“That if the majority of legal shops in the same line 

of business refuse to concede the above requests, at the 
expiration of three years from the date of these resolu- 
tions, the question be again open for discussion.” 
‘Mr. Newton himself, in his private capacity, had 
assisted in negotiating these conditions, and he left 
Oldham with the ‘ distinct understanding” that they 
were to come into operation at Christmas, As 
Christmas drew near, the employers, instigated by 
the statements of Messrs. Hibbert and Platt, com- 
bined to prevent the operation of the arrangements. 
They alleged that the men had broken the condi- 
tions in July last. It appears that Bernard, who 
‘was a sort of middleman, similar to the ‘*sweater”’ 
among the tailors, was not removed, and that the 
men had resisted. But, said Mr. Newton, the society 
has nothing to do with this; it was a question be- 
tween the menof Oldham and Messrs. Hibbert and 
Platt. The question of overtime was settled for the 
trade generally at Manchester, in November last ; 
and the society were determined not to be dragged 
into the Oldham dispute. Mr. Newton’s statement 
of the intentions of the society is so clear, thatwe 
quote it entire. 

“ They disavowed all attempts to remove men from 
machines; they had no such intention. Their disposi- 
tion was to make common cause with such men, and 
assist them, rather than they should be thrown idle upon 
the world. (Hear, hear.) Neither had the society any 
intention to try to equalize wages; that would be to 
equalize themselves with the agricultural labourer. 
(Hear, hear.) What they sought was a fair opportunity 
for every working man, as far as practicable, to use his 
labour. (Hear, hear.) They desired to make it less 
precarious by regulating the work there was to be done. 
(Hear, hear.) As to identifying themselves with So- 
cialists and Communists, they had no connection with 
any political, social, or religious party, and they advo- 
cated their own views, not because Louis Blanc advocated 
them (if he did), but because experience taught them that 
it was necessary that some change should be made in 
order to elevate their social condition. (Hear, hear.) 
What, then, was it that they asked? That overtime be 
abolished—time worked over and above six days per 
week of ten hours per day (or, at least, 584 hours per 
week), which they held as a principle to be the proper 
time to labour when there was labour to be performed— 
(hear, hear)—and they held that a man ought to be able, 
by six days’ labour, to earn sufficient to keep himself and 
his family. (Hear, hear.) The society did not ask for 
a reduction of those hours, but only that a man should 
be allowed to leave his work when his day’s labour was 
done. The present practice of working overtime was an 
evil physically, morally, intellectually, and socially. The 
workmen felt this fifteen years ago, and held meetings 
about it, and an agreement was come to as to the rate of 
payment for overtime. It was not uncommon for men to 
work for weeks together from four or six in the morning 
till ten at night. (Hear, hear.) A man could not do 
justice to his employers at such hours; his health was 
injured by it; a number of men were left idle through 
it; and the workman had no opportunities for im- 
provement. (Hear, hear.) Why, but from the long hours 
of work, had mechanics’ institutes proved such a dead 
failure? (Hear, hear.) But Mr. Scott Russell said, that 
the men were not forced to work overtime. But, indeed, 
they were. (Hear, hear.) If aman declined, he was im- 
mediately discharged. (Hear.) That was compulsion ; 
he saw on the one side of him excessive labour, and on 
the other starvation. (Hear, hear.) There were scores 
who had been discharged because they refused to work 
overtime. (Hear, hear.) The workmen found that indi- 
yidual refusal was individual sacrifice, and that it must 


be general; and they had come to that conclusion— 
12,000 of them. (CAeers.) If Mr. Russell had influence 
enough with the employers to have his assertion put into 
general practice, he would hear no more of this agitation 
with regard to overtime; for all that was asked was that 
men should be at liberty to decline it if they liked, and 
not punished for working only six days a week. (J//ear, 
hear.) Then, as to the other question—piecework—the 
public thought that every man had a right to make the 
most he could of his superior ability and expertness. 
Granted ; piecework was not objected to, but only the 
manner in which it was now carried out. Let it be done 
by contract between employers and employed, as in a 
contract between them and their customers, and no man 
would object. But a piece of work was brought into the 
workshop, and a man was told he must do it for so much; 
if he said he could not do it for that, he was told ‘ You 
must do it or leave. I shall give you no more.’ (Hear, 
hear.) Wasthat right, thatan arbitrary authority should 
be exercised over labour with regard to the price to be 
paid? (Hear, hear.) There was no consultation in the 
matter; the man was never asked his opinion, and if he 
objected, was told that the employer ‘ would not 
be dictated to’’—he was to be the sole judge. (Hear, 
hear.) The gentlemen of the press were before him; 
they knew whether compositors were thus treated. 
No; they had a book price. If the employers would 
establish a board, and allow the workmen to esta- 
| blish their board, and let the question be settled 
, between them, there would be no objection to piecework ; 





| but, as it was, it give the men less than their ordinary | 


wages. The men would abide by the decision of inde- 
| pendent parties. (Hear, hear.) Let persons be ap- 
| pointed whose whole soul was not wrapped up in 
| commercial speculation, men who had identified them- 
selves not merely with the commercial progress, but also 
with the progress of the industrial classes; such men as 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Carlisle, Lord R. Grosvenor, and 
the Honourable A. Kinnaird. (Hear, hear.) By their 
judgment the men would be willing to be governed. 
(Hear, hear.) As to the charge of being opposed to the 
introduction of machinery, there was no class of men 
who more promoted its introduction; they were continually 
improving machinery. (Hear.) Let it not be said that 
“the Council of Seven were dictating terms.”” ‘The 
movement was instituted by the meeting of sixty dele- 
gates at Birmingham, in September, 1850, who passed 
resolutions deprecating piecework and overtime as sys- 
tematic practices; circulars were sent out to ascertain 
the opinions of the society; and out of 12,000, only six- 
teen votes came in for those practices. (Hear.) Employers 
said the proceeding was dictatorial. If a question arose 
in the workshop, and a deputation went to the employers, 
they were generally discharged; and if men not con- 
nected with the workshop were sent, they were asked 
what business they had to interfere? (Hear, hear ) 
1f employers were so exclusive, and refused to hear their 
workpeople and listen to their grievances, they must 
expect that, with oppression after oppression, and petty 
despotism of foremen and managers, perhaps unknown 
to those employers—(hear, hear)—if they treated it all 
with contempt and disdain, the feeling would at last 
make itself known in some tangible form, as it was doing 


now. (Hear.) The men were told they intended to 
strike on the lst. Nothing was further from their inten- 
tion, (Hear.) There was no such thing contemplated 


inthe North. (Hear.) It was only intended that the 
workman should exercise his right of leaving when his 
day’s labour was done ; andif the employers said any man 
might do so, it was all that was required. (Hear, hear.) 
If any man thought proper to work overtime, let him do 
so. (Hear, hear.) Whether the employers would close 
their works on the 10th he could not say; but after this 
explanation they would incur a very heavy responsibility 
in throwing so many men upon the poor rates, or refusing 
them relief at the risk of anarchy and confusion. 
(Hear, hear.) The men knew they were in the right, 
and were willing to be guided by public opinion. They 
were ready to submit the matter to any impartial tri- 
bunal. (Cheers.)” 

Mr. R. Braddon then addressed a few words to the 
meeting, and moyed— 

“That, having heard the statement made upon the 
part of the council of the Amalgamated Society, this 
meeting is perfectly satisfied that the acts and intentions 
of the council have been publicly misrepresented, and 
that it has never demanded of the employers either dis- 
continuance of the use of machinery of any kind, or the 
discharge of the workmen employed at machines.” 

Mr. G. Usher seconded the motion, and dwelt upon 
the extreme evil of protracted labour. 

Mr. Ernest Jones here rose in the body of the hall, 
and asked permission to make a speech to the meet- 
ing ; but his request was met with an almost universal 
“no,” Jones persisting in the attempt. 

Mr. Newton hinted the desirableness of discussing 
the question ‘* without reference to any other subject 
whatever.”’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Jones insisted amid shouts of ‘* down ”’ “ off, 
off,” and “away.’’ ‘Lhen ensued a scene between 
Jones, Brown, and Robinson, almost of a farcical 
character. 

Jones: This is a public meeting, and I will be heard. 
( Uproar.) 

Brown: You have no business here, and you shan’t be 
| heard. (Cheers.) 
| Robinson: Put that man out. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Newton interposed, and said it was true the public 
| had been invited, 

Brown: But we are not obliged to listen to him. 
( Cheers.) 

Jones resumed, amidst hisses: I have studied the 
question of labour and capital deeply — 


Robinson: Ah! ah! Very little of eit c- 
oneness y little of either are youa 











Jones: And my antecedents are such——(Roars of 

laughter). 
rown: His antecedents! 

Jones: I am come here to speak as your friend, (‘* Oh, 
oh,” and hisses)—not to sow division amongst you, but 
to give you my support. 

Robinson: His support! 

Mr. Newton, appealingly: I would put it to Mr. Jones 
whether our enemies may not ‘ make a handle” of his 
presence here to-night? (Cheers.) 

Mr. Jones (overcome with astonishment): Really— 
ahem! I was not in the least aware that my presence 
was so remarkably objectionable as that your enemies 
would make a handle of it. (Cries of “ off! off!"’) Unless 
you have some better reason for refusing me a hear- 
ing, &e. 

Mr. Jones having disappeared, business was re- 
sumed by Mr. J. Collis who moved a resolution to 
the effect that the men in London could not depart 
from the agreement of 1836 respecting overtime, with- 
out breach of faith. This amendment was seconded 
by Mr. Hoskins, but negatived by a large majority. 

Mr. Hemm, of Manchester, confirmed Mr. Newton’s 
account of the Oldham dispute, and said the origin 
of it was that Messrs. Hibbert and Platt had 
purchased a machine for boring, and the men were 
afraid the work was going to be taken out of their 
hands, and the machine worked by men not brought 
up to the trade; but that led to other points being 
also raised. But it was entirely a dispute between 
Messrs. Hibbert and Platt and their workmen. He 
would add that, in Manchester, the men decided to 
do away with overtime before the council came to 
the resolution, and a great portion of the employers 
agreed with the men, and had done away with it, 
though there were some few exceptions. (ear, hear.) 
There would be no objection to piecework, if it was 
carried on honourably; but a man was not asked 
whether he could do it at the price named, but told 
he must do it or leave. (Hear.) If men managed, by 
excessive labour, to earn more than regular wages by 
it, they had been offered so much less the next time 
for the same job. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. Putts moved— 

‘That this meeting is fully convinced that neither the 
Executive Council, nor the members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, &c., contemplate a strike on the 
Ist of January, 1852 ; and that the assertions put forward 
to that effect are entirely untrue.” 


Mr. W. Brown seconded the resolution, and it was 
unanimously carried, Mr. Newton added a few 
words on the value of the Amalgamated Society, and 
said that they had the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that they were acting lawfully. Their object 
was to make allowances to members thrown out of 
work by the badness of trade, or incapacitated by 
accident or illness. It was an amalgamation of 
several societies, one of which paid £36,000 to un- 
employed members in 1848 and 1849. (Hear.) Even 
then members were working overtime. (Hear, hear.) 
He might just mention that, on one of the railways, 
when trade was bad and a reduction had to be made, 
the manager asked the men whether he should reduce 
them in numbers or in hours of work, and they chose 
the latter, dividing the reduced amount among all the 
men. (/lear.) 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
press for attending the meeting, and to the Chairman. 


CLOSE COMBINATION OF MASTERS. 


The masters, or as they call themselves employers, 
of operative engineers met in Manchester on Tues- 
day; and resolved, on the motion of Mr. James 
Nasmyth, of the Bridgewater Foundry, Patricroft, 
seconded by Mr. John Hick, of Bolton, ‘* That this 
association forthwith join, and become a portion of, 
the Central Association of Employers of Operative 
Engineers, &c.”” 

This is an important step, and places the masters, 
who ought to be employers only of the men, ina 
state of permanent combination. ‘The description of 
the “tone of the meeting’’ appended, is from the 
Daily News. 

“The tone of the meeting was most decided and 
unanimous in the expression of a determination to resist 
any and every attempt at dictation on the part of the 
men, as alike injurious to employers and employed, and 
destructive of the best interests of the country. It ap- 
peared that while many establishments had singly re- 
sisted such attempts at dictation on former occasions, and 
in their resistance had been successful, there were many 
others where this system of dictation was still in full 
force, and where the employers, with the name of masters, 
were in fact the slaves of their men, and were obliged to 
submit to the grossest tyranny, dictated by a few unseen 
agitators. Now this dictation had manitested itself in 
the audacity with which the present demands had 
been put forth, But, it was observed, this would have 
the good effect of uniting in one formidable body, with 
scarcely a single excepticn, the whole of the employers 
of engineering labour throughout the kingdom. Their 
bond of union was that strong one of self-defence, and 
the determination to resist every attempt at dictation on 
the part of the workmen. The proceedings, which 


throughout were characterized by the greatest unani- 
mity, closed about a quarter before six o’clock. Two 
other facts we may add, which do not appear in the offi- 
cial proceedings. A general desire and determination 
was expressed, that as the men had threatened a strike, 
their object and intention should be tested, and that the 
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question between the employers and employed, having 
been raised by the latter, should now be brought to some 
clear and definitive issue. We learn that individually 
nearly all the firms in this district have received from 
their customers, for whom they are making mill or other 
machinery, in some cases under contracts with penalties 
as to nonfulfilment in time, the most cordial assurances 
that they approve of the course taken by the employers, 
and that they are disposed, under the circumstances, to 
extend to them the utmost amount of indulgence that 
may be sought in the completion of these contracts.” 
A PROPOSED REMEDY TO OBVIATE STRIKES. 

Mr. W. B. Adams has written two letters to the 
Times, in a fair spirit on the pending dispute. We 
mention Mr. Adams, because in his letter of the 30th 
ultimo he makes a proposition to the men, which is 
worthy of consideration, more especially as coming 
from so large an employer of labour. 

“A body that can raise a fund of £25,000 in a short 
ame from its own earnings, needs no patronage. 
Rightly guided by the wisdom of their best members, 
they have ample power to raise themselves to a position 
of moral worth and influence never yet possessed by any 
body of working men in any State. Let but one more 
mischievous remnant of ancient intolerance pass away, 
by the institution of a rational law of partner- 
ship, and these working men will be enabled to 
bring about a new division of labour, beneficial to 
themselves and to the community, in union with the 
great capitalists, thus getting rid of the bugbear feud 
between capital and labour and setting up a true Social- 
ism, based on individual interests, without needing the 
reconstruction of society; te. a system in which the 
honest worker may by economy gradually accumulate 
capital, and safely employ that capital in business to pro- 
cure himself a profit, instead of building an uninhabitable 
tenement or putting itin asavings bank. It is the com- 
bination of joint-stock codperation with individual energy 
and skill that must form that great practical National 
Assurance-office, which will puta final end to strikes and 
bind the whole community together with an interminable 
chain of links that may bid defiance to internal accident 
or to outward force. It is only when the ‘have nots’ 
get too numerous that the ‘haves’ of the community 
are exposed to risk and the cohesion of a nation is 
destroyed.” 

Will the engineers reflect on these suggestions ? 


FROM THE MEMBERS OF THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY 
OF ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS, ETC., 
TO THEIR EMPLOYERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Executive Council of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, Machinists, Millwrights, 
Smiths, and Pattern Makers, wish to address a few 
observations to you upon the practices of piece work 
and overtime, which they have come toa resolution to 
abolish. 

The Executive Council, in taking this course, have 
not the slightest intention of unwarrantably interfering 
with, or attempting to dictate to, employers. They have 
only in view the performance of their duty as the guar- 
dians of the interests of the members, and the organ 
through which the voice of the trade expresses itself, 
and they trust that what they have to say will be in- 
terpreted in the amicable spirit which animates them. 

So far, indeed, from the discussion of these questions, 
if properly considered, having a tendency to create angry 
feelings, we believe that their satisfactory adjustment is 
of equal importance to both employers and workmen, 
and that each party should be anxious to see them equi- 
tably settled. We believe, too, that the present time is 
peculiarly fitted for the discussion of such questions, as 
is shown by the interest evinced in them by the public at 
large, and the general desire which exists among all 
classes to shorten the hours of labour. 

In addressing gentlemen in your position, it is not of 
course necessary for us to elaborate thoughts, with which 
you must be to the full as well acquainted as ourselves ; 
all we need to do is to state the simple facts of the case, 
and leave them to your consideration. 

We would say, then, that overtime is injurious to em- 
ployers, because it is the dearest possible way of doing 
the work that is to be done. Not only is the rate of 
payment for time greater, but a higher price is paid to 
tired workmen whose capability of work, just when they 
should be leaving their labour, is considerably reduced. 
Taken as a whole, we should not be far beyond the mark 
when we say, that work done in overtime costs nearly 
double that which is performed in the ordinary work- 
ing hours. 

Beyond, however, the mere fact of men being less able 
to exert themselves when they are actually working over- 
time, the system tends to produce permanent inc apability, 
by injuring the health of the workman, and thus making 
his ordinary lavour of less value than it would other- 
wise be. 

Besides this, overtime is one of the most certain causes 
of ignorance, by preventing men who leave their beds to 
work and leave their work to sleep, devoting any portion 
oftheir time to the cultivation of their minds. Every 
employer knows that it is better to have intelligent men 
than ignorant ones; for, independent of the former being 
more tractable and trustworthy, the intelligence they 
must bring to their work increases their value. 

We have as yet said nothing of the system of piece 
work ; but it must be obvious that most of the reasons 
applying to overtime are capable of being urged against 
it. W atever evils spring from men working longer 
hours than is consistent with their health or moral well- 
being, spring from piece work to the full as much as 
from over-time. By it men are incited to work as long 
as exhausted nature can sustaia itself, and in addition it 
leads them to hurry over their work, and leave it 
imperfectly finished when defects may be concealed. 

We would hope, however, that irrespective of the 
considerations springing from these facts, and which 








merely affect the interests of employers, we may enlist 
your sympathies on higher grounds, We would appeal 
to those feelings which dignify and ennoble our common 
humanity, to induce you to give up something of mere 
gain, if need be, in order to elevate the condition of your 
workmen. For that, however, there is no necessity. In 
this instance, at least, benefit to yourselves and bene- 
volence to your workmen go hand in hand, and we beg 
that you will serve at once your own cause, and that of 
your workmen, by intimating to us that we need not fear 
your opposition, but rather may reckon on your support 
in this effort to deal with the questions of piece work and 
overtime. 

Entertaining these views, and actuated by these 
motives, the Executive Council have decided to advise 
the trade generally to discontinue the practices of sys- 
tematic overtime and piece work after the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1851 ; and in those cases where overtime is really 
necessary, in cases of break downs or other accidents, all 
time so worked over to be charged and paid for at the 
rate of double time. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
W. ALuaNn, Gen. Sec. 

London: 25, Little Alie-street, Whitechapel. 





REFORM CONFERENCE. 


The National and Parliamentary Reform Associa- 
tion have issued the following circular, calling for a 
Reform Conference. 

** National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association, 

Offices, 41, Charing-cross, January 1, 1852. 

“‘Dear Sin,—The council of the National Parlia- 
mentary and Financial Reform Association have decided 
upon convening a conference in London, to which they 
invite the earnest friends of the cause from every part of 
the United Kingdom. The necessity and urgency of 
such a course will be apparent to all. It is desirable that 
the introduction of a ministerial measure of Parliamen- 
tary Reform should be a matter of certainty—that there 
should be such a manifestation of public opinion as shall 
cause that measure to be radical and complete. That 
means should be taken to secure its success and to obviate 
the necessity for further agitation. Such are the objects 
soughts in convening the conference, and it is felt that 
at this important crisis every sincere reformer will esti- 
mate the value of immediate and united efforts in behalf 
of these objects. Your acknowledgment, with the cir- 
cumstances of your locality in reference to the reform 
cause, and the names of the persons likely to attend 
the conference, will be esteemed. In the appointment 
of deputations care should be taken that the opinions of 
all classes are represented. It is thought the meet- 
ing of Parliament will be the most suitable time for the 
conference ; but with the precise period you will be made 
acquainted.—(Signed) J. WALMSLEY.” 





CASIMER BATTHYANY AND LOUIS KOSSUTH., 

Some time ago, a Prince Esterhazy, formerly one 
of the Batthyany Ministry, and known in England 
as the wearer of a diamond jacket, wrote a letter to 
the Times, attacking the policy of the Hungarian Con- 
stitutionalists, and denouncing the conduct of 
Kossuth. This was followed by another letter from 
a“ Batthyany” well known at Epsom and New- 
market, concurring in the views of the “ Esterhazy.”’ 
Now, as there are many Esterhazys in Hungary, so 
there are many Batthyanys. One of the latter was 
among the prisoners in Turkey liberated by the joint 
action of America and England. When the Missis- 
sippi touched the coat of France he landed, and was 
permitted to proceed to Paris, and there to take up 
his abode. This Batthyany was baptized Casimer, 
and bore the title of Count. He was also a member 
of the Ministry of Louis Batthyany, and afterwards 
of Kossuth. To this Casimer many persons applied 
the letter of the horse-racing gentleman; and in vin- 
dication of himself and his country from the asper- 
aions of Esterhazy, and to separate himself from all 
complicity with either of the letter writers, he wrote 
the letter himself to the Jimes, and, having success- 
tully refuted Esterhazy, he attacked Kossuth, The 
tone of the letter is moderate and dispassionate, the 
nature of the accusations against the Governor of 
Hungary clearly stated. They, therefore, demand 
attention, 

Count Casimer Batthyany believes that, at the 
outset of his public career, Louis Kossuth intended 
to maintain the union existing between Austria and 
Hungary ; but that, exasperated by the want of good 
faith on the part of the Government of Vienna, his 
impatient temper, “his ambition and hankering after 
notoriety, and his suppleness’’ led him too far, so 
that he was obliged to break with the Imperial Go- 
vernment. Then follows a decided and strongly 
coloured estimate of the character of Kossuth. 

‘Deficient in the knowledge of men and things, in 
the steadfast bearing, cool judgment, and comprehensive 
mind of a statesman, and without the firm hand of a 
ruler; setting at naught all sound calculation while he 
played a game of chance and staked the fate of the na- 
tion on the cast of a die; encountering danger with 
hairbrained temerity when distant, but shrinking from 
it when near; elated and overbearing in prosperity, but 
utterly prostrate in adversity; wanting that strength 
and intrepidity of character that alone commands homage 
and obedience from others, while he suffered himself to 
be made the tool of every intriguer he came in connec- 
tion with; mistaking his manifold accomplishments and 
natural genius for an aptitude to govern a country in 
times of trouble; and setting, in the flights of fancy, no 
bounds to the scope of his ambition, Kossuth hurried 
away the nation jnto a course of the most impolitic mea- 


| sures, and grasped the highest power in the realm by 
dubious means.” 

Subsequently Count Casimer distinguishes between. 
the cause of Hungary and the person of Kossuth as 
the object of English sympathy; and he speaks of 
Kossuth as having been obliged to “ pay a tribute to 
the feelings of legality,” which animate Englishmen, 
and to eschew the “ demagogical rant” in which he 
indulged at Marseilles. He denies Kossuth’s right to 
set himself up as the representative of Hungary; and 
declaims against Kossuth for not appearing after his 
liberation as a private citizen. nstead of doing 
this, he has set himself up as a dictator to his coun~ 
trymen. Then follow these remarkable passages, 
| containing allegations which neither Kossuth nor his 
| friends can overlook. 

“« Itis, therefore, the sacred duty of those who, although 
far from wishing to fetter his activity, are not disposed to 
admit his claims, publicly to protest against his proceed- 
ings. Without dwelling any longer on the weighty 
motives for caution which may be deduced from his past 
career, I will merely observe that his pretensioa to be still 
regarded as governor is the more barefaced from the cir- 
cumstances attending his resignation, The circumstances 
are these :—He was summoned by Goérgey and three mem- 
bers of the Ministry toresign. He instantly complied, and 
resigned the Governorship without convening the Council 
of State, that he was bound by law to consult on every im- 
portant occasion. He resigned without intimating his 
intention of doing so to the three other Ministers (of 
whom I was one), and who were, consequently, quite 
unaware of the fact. He did not resign his authority 
into the hands of the Ministers—as water such circum- 
stances he was bound to do—but into the hands of Gorgey. 
He even invested Gorgey with a power and authority 
with which he had not been invested himself—viz., the 
dictatorship. He delegated a power which he only held 
himself personally, and, in fact, provisionally, by a direct 
mandate of the Diet. He resigned in the name of the 
Ministry, which he had no right whatever to do.” 

In estimating the importance of this letter we must 
remember that Count Casimer Batthyany is a titular 
noble, and Louis Kossuth is not; that Count Casimer 
Batthyany was permitted by M. Bonaparte to enter 
France, and that Louis Kossuth was not; and that 
these weighty allegations and solemn charges rest 
partly upon the opinion of Count Casimer Batthyany. 


THE HUNGARIAN REFUGEES. 

Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart has addressed a letter 
to the Dai/y News, inclosing the subjoined communi- 
cation to himself, from Mr. Francis Newman. 

‘*TO LORD DUDLEY STUART, MP, 
“7, Park-village East, Regent’s-park, December 30, 1851. 

“My pear Lornp,—Allow me to address a few 
thoughts to you concerning the honourable exiles of 
Hungary. 

** You fully see the misery of trying to provide for 
their wants by a money subscription. No moral interest. 
in them can be sustained. Money will always flow in 
slowly, and the aid thus given is insufficient, degrading, 
and ere long reluctant. Such a mode of doling out relief 
is ill called charity. Unless enough money could be 
raised at a single effort, such a procedure is quite unde- 
sirable. Surely one must wish that the individual exiles 
should be brought into personal knowledge with indi- 
vidual Englishmen, and receive a hospitality which 
would generate an honourable friendship when between 
equals in rank, or else a generous kindliness. I hear 
there are 16l exiles in London. Surely 161 householders 
exist here warmly disposed towards Hungary, and able 
to afford a sleepivg apartment. It seems to me that the 
immediate want is of a suitable committee, that will 
advertise to receive proffers from the friends of Hungary, 
to afford this kind of hospitality—say for thtee months. 

‘The British Association does something of this kind 
at its meetings, always successfully, the time being 
there only a week; but the form of their proceeding 
might, perhaps, guide the committee. The parties 
making the offer might be invited to state if, first, they 
could spare a gentleman’s bedroom; or, second, a ser- 
vant’s bedroom; or, third, receive a gentleman at their 
table; or, fourth, at their servant’s table. Many would 
probably at first only offer a bedroom; but after forming 
acquaintance and becoming interested in the person, 
would gladly offer something more ; and those who gave 
a bed, and could not afford board, would make exertions 
among their private friends till they were enabled to do 
this also. 

** Altogether, I am persuaded that the system of cen- 
tralization is here, as in everything else, demoralising ; 
aod that the only way happy to him who gives and 
to him who receives, is that of quartering individuals 
locally. 

‘* Englishmen’s hearts are more open to Kossuth than 
to other Hungarians, because by his writings and 
speeches we know him so well. We must also know 
the other Hungarians individually, if we are to take 
adequate interest in them. Perhaps, three severe winter 
months impend. Pray, my dear lord, exert yourself in 
this direction, which will not at all interfere with the 
Kossuth fund : I mean, try to establish such a committee, 

‘*T have the honour to be, sincerely yours, 
** (Signed) Francis W. Newman.” 

This is an excellent plan, and one which may be 
readily adopted, though it will involve the sacritice 
of that domestic privacy so dear to Englishmen, 








THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO. 

One of the consequences of the late bombardment 
of the old piratical port of Sallee on the north coast 
of Africa, appears in the shape of an appeal to 
English Public Opinion, It is a great fact. 
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The following narrative and appeal has been 
transmitted to us from Morocco, says the Times. 
Allowing for possible errors in translation, we give 
the statement as we have received it:— 


“ PRAISE BE TO Gop! 

“From the Poor in God, &c.,—to the most learned 
and renowned writers of the English newspapers—those 
journals the circulation of which extends over the whole 
earth, whose words are the words of truth, and the just- 
ness of whose reasonings is always self-evident, whose 
magic influence operates on the destinies of nations as 
well as individuals, and whose power is more to be con- 
sidered than royalty itself, for princes tremble at their 
reproofs. 

*« Praise be to God, who is one, single, and unique, the 
Eternal Lord, &c.,—prayers perpetual as eternity. 

““ We have ever found your nation—may God continue 
to add to its abundance and prosperity !—foremost in 
promoting the happiness of the weak, and relieving them 
in their distress. The views of the Englishman are 
charitable, his ears are never deaf to the complaint of the 
oppressed. 

“* We, therefore, filled with the most sacred inspira- 
tions of patriotism and love of justice, come forward and 
record the acts of injustice and perfidious behaviour of 
those sons of wickedness, those persevering enemies of 
God’s word, and of everything else that is holy—the 
French. May God confound their counsels, shatter the 
framework of their government, and bring them to grief ; 
in the consummation of which proceedings were heard 
the voice of their cannon, the widow’s lament, and the 
orphan’s cry! We speak of the recent bombardment of 
our peaceful town (Sallee). May she never again be 
molested! Having looked upon these affairs with the 
eye of a watchful and interested observer, we purpose 
now, by the blessing of God, to lay before the English 
a full, clear, and faithful narration of all that took place 
on that black day, as also the causes which led to the 
calamitous event. 

* Know, then, that some months ago a vessel of the 
French nation was thrown upon the shore of the river of 
Sallee. The wind was strong, the sea was rough; and, 
by the united violence of the two, the ship was broken 
to pieces. Yet the French say some of our brethren 
broke up the vessel! God forbids lies, and this state- 
ment is false, as is proved by the fact that the wreck was 
subsequently sold by the French Consul at Rabat for 
thirty dollars. The greater part of the cargo was saved 
and sold by auction; a small portion, however—viz., 
fifty bags of wheat—was left on the shore, which 
some of the poorest of our brethren—may they be par- 
doned for their sins!—not able to withstand the allure- 
ments of the Evil Spirit, and yielding to the yearnings of 
their stomachs too long pressed by starvation, ate, nay 
devoured, on the spot. Our Kaid (Sidy Mohamed Ben 
Abd-el-Kady Zneeber) did all he could to restrain 
his subjects from taking what was not their own; 
but the appeals of excessive hunger overmatched autho- 
rity’s loudest injunctions. We do not justify the deed— 
God forbid! but we have ever been willing to remedy it 
by indemnifying the losers. If the French have not been 
repaid for their plundered property, it is their own fault; 
for their Consul in Tangier refused to comply with the 
request of the Great Basha, that he (the French Consul) 
should give him over his own signature a clear statement 
of the amount of the loss, in order that the money might 
be immediately paid. This was reasonable, seeing that 
the Consul at Rabat had previously presented a claim on 
this occasion for 50 dollars, which sum was, on a second 
occasion, raised to 400 dollars; on a third it amounted 
to much more; and, lastly, God knows what was de- 
manded. 

“Ts there justice in France ? We cannot but believe 
that there is, and some of the French Ministers must be 
great and honest men; assured of this, we are led to 
apprehend that it was owing to misrepresentations on 
the part of the French Consul (M. Bureau), and the 
falsifications of his khleefa (M. Schidt), that a French 
squadron appeared off our peaceful town on the 3rd of 
Safar (26th of November), and the Admiral, not even 
allowing our Kaid time to communicate with the Sultan 
or his Oozeer at Tangier, commenced a vigorous attack 
upon us, treating us as though we were pirates. We, 
too, consider them pirates; for, were they not, they 
would have required satisfaction from the Sultan of 
Morocco, and not have presented an ultimatum to a poor 
Governor, who was not authorized to treat with them. 

** We would now ask the English whether, under the 
circumstances, as we have related them,—and God knows 
that what we have said is the pure truth,—there was 
sufficient cause for the French to go to war with us ? 

** Karly in the morning of the 3rd Safar (26th of No. 
vember) arrived off our town a French squadron, con- 
sisting of a very large vessel, with guns in her as numerous 
as the quills in a poreupine’s back, and four smoke- 
propelled ships, which were also filled with guns. Shortly 
afterwards a boat brought from the large vessel to the 
shore some officers, who conveyed to the Kaid a letter, 
wherein the French Consul demanded that a large sum 
of money be paid him immediately. This demand could 
not, of course, be acceded to; for, had the Kaid paid 
the sum without orders to that effect from the Sultan, 
his Head would have been in danger. He, however, 
begged that time might be given him to refer the matter 
to the Court. This the French refused; and, accordingly, 
about nine o’clock A.M., the large vessel opened a heavy 
fire upon us, which we immediately returned. ‘The 
smoke-ships also fired at us, and we repaid them their 
shot, ‘This interchange of shot and shell continued from 
the morning until the night, when our enemies saw there 
was no use in wasting more powder and ball. We had 
already driven one smoke-ship out of action. The next 
morning they went away, not daring to renew the fight, 
Although thousands of shots were fired at us that day, 
praise be to God, and thanks unto our Lord Mahomet! 
only twelve believers—God rest their souls!—liost their 





| soit balls struck our Saint-house (Sid Ben Aisha), 


lives, viz, five artillerymen, four women, and three | nister with the knife, and after a struggle between them 
children. Scarcely any damage was done to the town. | Turner was precipitated to the bottom of the stairs. Mr. 


Bannister then went into the unfortunate lady’s room, 


which was too strong to fall down, A few piastres will | and found her with her head nearly severed from 
| repair the injury done to the house of the Kaid; andGod | her body! One of her thumbs was also cut off, as 


| will repay the poor for what a A have suffered. 
| « Many of our enemies must have fallen that day, for 
| God is great, and he spares not the infidels. All this 
occurred at a moment when we were not prepared to 
fight. We were taken completely by surprise. Our guns 
were not in good order, and some of our best artillery- 
men were absent; besides which, the gates of the 
town having been closed, by way of precaution against 
the warlike tribes of Arabs who live in the surrounding 
| districts, many of our soldiers were called away from the 
batteries to defend the walls against invasions from the 
| interior; albeit, order was maintained among us; and, 
so unexpected and harmless was the attack of our ene- 
mies, that the business and trade of the town was not 
even interrupted. 

** What, then, would have been the result of an engage- 
ment between us and the French, had they given usa 

roper and honourable notice of their hostile intentions ? 

hy, not a ship of our enemies would have escaped 
sinking, and France would have mourned for hundreds 
of her best seamen. 


“They declare, however, they have obtained satisfac- 
tion! We would wish to know in what does satisfaction 
consist. Is it satisfaction to send cannon balls into a 
saint-house? Or to knock a little plaster off the residence 
of a kaid? Is it an agreeable thing to know that you 
have added to the misery of the pauper by making aper- 
tures in the walls of his dwelling for the wind and rain to 
enter? Is there any pleasure in killing an artilleryman 
in the discharge of his duty? or in throwing a poor 
family into mourning by bereaving them of a mother, or 
sister, or daughter? Is there any particular honour 
in destroying an infant who had never even heard of a 
Frenchman ? 

“They say, also, they have given us alesson. They 
have certainly taught us to hate them, and to understand 
that Frenchmen are perfidious, or that their Government 
has been deceived. ete 8 

‘ This is what we have to say. Peace, &c.” 





SCANDAL IN MAYFAIR, 

A case of scandal in high life came out at Guildhall 
last week. A Mrs. Dawson, otherwise Phabe Blakeney, 
was charged with a perjury alleged to have been com- 
mitted in 1833. She was the mistress of the late Lord 
Portarlington, and is descrived by a feminine witness as 





having been an extremely beautiful woman. Her mother’s 
name was Elam, the wife of a Lieutenant Klam, and she 
died in 1833. At that time Mrs. Dawson swore that she 
was the only daughter and next of kin of Mrs. Elam who 


| had died intestate, and upon those grounds the property 


of Mrs. Elam came into her hands. For the prosecution 
it was alleged that Mrs. Dawson was not the daughter of 
Mrs. Elam by a former marriage, as Mrs. Dawson con- 
tended; but that the real dauguter who was entitled to 
the property was Miss Georgina Elam, the daughter of 
Mrs, Elain and the late Lord Portarlington. ‘Thus the 
case became very complicated. 

Evidence was adduced to show that Mrs. Dawson was 
reaily the daughter of Mrs. Kiam, born in wedlock ; and 
Mr. Ballantine, who defended Mrs. Dawson, asserted 
that Lord Portarlington had lived with both mother and 
daughter. It was also asserted that Mrs. Elam had 
bought a child of a peasant and palmed her off on Lord 
Portarlington. There was also evidence showing that 
both Mrs. Dawson and Mrs. Elam had called Miss Elam 
the child of the latter. Some doubt was thrown on the 
statement of Mrs. Dawson by the fact that Mrs Elam 
was registered as only forty-eight at tne time of her 
death; but this was accounted for by the defence, who 
said Lord Portarlington, who had the entire arrangement 
of Mrs. Elam’s funeral, had desired to make her appear 
as young as he could. The case was not concluded at 
the last hearing ; but Sir Peter Laurie, who occupied the 
bench, thought proper to set Mrs. Dawson at liberty 
without renewing her recognizances. 


MURDER AND CRIME. 

Rather distinctive in crime is the festive Christmas 
season. <A murder at Belper, highway robberies and 
street robberies, of which latter we give two speci- 
mens below, 

A man named Anthony Turner, who resides at Lane- 
end, about half a mile from Belper, has been for some 
years in the habit of collecting rents for a widow lady 
named Barnes, who lives witha relative named Bannister, 
a clergyman of the church of England, at Field-house, 
Belper, ‘Turner having been a defaulter to a considerable 
amount, Mrs, Barnes sent him a note to say that he 
would not be allowed to collect any more rents, and that 
he was to consider himself discharged from his situation. 
On Saturday evening last he went to a provision shop, 
kept by a Mr. Husiand, and borrowed a large carving 
knife used for cutting bacon. Alter they gave it to him 
he said he was going to kill Mrs, Barnes with it for not 
letting him collect the reuts. ‘This was about eight 
o’clock in the evening, and it appeared that he went direct 
from Mr, Husland’s shop to Field-house, deceased’s 
residence, and asked to see Mrs. Barnes. The servant 
went upstairs, and told Mrs, Barnes that Turner wished 
to speak to her, but she refused to grant him an interview. 
The servant returned with a message to that effect. 
| ‘Turner said he would not go away without seeing her, 
and, entering the house, pushed the girl on one side and 
rushed upstairs. The servant girl was very much alarmed, 
and ran to fetch the Reverend J. Bannister, who was 
in the adjoining house. Mr. Bannister immediately ran 
into the house, and on proceedivg upstairs met Turner 
coming down with a large knife in his hand, which was 





covered with blood. Turner made a blow at Mr. Ban- 


| 





if in struggling to prevent the murderous knife from 
lacerating her throat. Medical aid was immediately 
in attendance, but life was quite extinct. After the foul 
deed had been perpetrated, Turner, after passing Mr. 
Bannister on the stairs, as alluded to above, on leaving 
the house met the servant girl coming in, and made an 
attempt to strike her with the knife, but she turned her 
head on one side and evaded the blow. ‘The murderer 
then ran off at the top of his speed, and has not since 
been heard of. He isa married man, and has one child; 
is a tailor by trade, and was formerly a local preacher 
among the Wesleyan Methodists. His age is about 
forty-five years, he stands about five feet eight inches, 
has very small black eyes, and had on at the time of the 
murder a pair of drab trousers and black coat. The most 
extraordinary part of this awful tragedy is the great ease 
with which the murderer made his escape, as it was only 
about half-past eight o’clock in the evening, and numbers 
of people were stirring about the neighbourhood. The 
electric telegraph was immediately set to work at the 
Belper station, and the news conveyed in a few minutes 
to Derby, Nottingham, and other midland counties, In 
Belper the greatest excitement prevailed on the awful 
tragedy becoming known, and a mob of some hundreds 
soon collected round the deceased lady’s residence. 
Subsequently Turner was arrested at his own house, 
and on the coroner’s warrant committed for trial. 


On Monday night, shortly after ten o’clock, Mr. 
Samuel Latham, rent-collector, was attacked by a high- 
wayman as he was on his way home to Carlton, about 
three miles from Nottingham. After walking half the 
distance in safety he overtook a man who appeared to be 
intoxicated, who, however, dealt him unseen a tremen- 
dous blow on the head with a lifepreserver. Mr. Latham 


‘turned upon the fellow quickly, but received a second 


blow on the head before he was sufficiently on his guard 
to prevent it. ‘The force of thé second stroke, however, 
was not so severe as the first, in consequence of his 
having weakened his assailant by dealing him a tremen- 
dous blow on the side of the head with a thick walking- 
stick he carried in his hand. The combatants then 
closed, Mr. Latham hugging his adversary and biting his 
face severely, making him ery for the assistance of three 
comrades who lay in a hedge bottom close by. These 
fellows rushed to the rescue, and found Mr. Latham lying 
his full length upon the highwayman, and biting him 
savagely. He was throttled off by the accomplices, who, 
having released their comrade, ran off together, without 
attempting either to rifle Mr. Latham’s pockets or to re- 
taliate the punishment he had inflicted upon his first 
assailant. Both were covered with blood, which flowed 
freely from Mr, Latham’s head and from the highway- 
man’s face and nose. They no doubt thought he was 
loaded with a large sum of money he had been collecting 
during the day; but they were mistaken, as he had left 


|} it behind him at Nottingham. About the same time, 


Mr. Joshua Driver was attacked in North-street, Notting- 
ham, by a powerful fellow; but a cry being raised the 
desperado decamped without effecting the robbery he 
intended, The knaves and dastards are vigorous in 
these parts ! 


Francisco Morati or Murray, 31, and Bertho Mayo 
Argeuati Koo, 25, seamen, the former a Roman and the 
latter a Tuscan, lately belonging to the barque Alberto, 
of Liverpool, Captain John Benton, were charged before 
Mr. Yardley on Wednesday, with feloniously assaulting 
with intent to murder, Peter Getland, either a Swede or 
a Norwegian. Mr. Powell, barrister, appeared for the 
prosecution, on behalf of the Home-office, and stated that 
the prisoners had been sent here by a warrant of the 
consul at Quebec, where judicial proceedings had been 
taken before a jury; but it being found that there was no 
jurisdiction there, they were sent over here in custody 
of two Quebec constables. The principal witness was 
James Colvell, steward on board the Alberto. Getland 
was an able seaman. On the 17th of April, 1851, the 
ship had been in harbour two days at Mobile bay, in the 
United States. One of the mencame to me aft, and asked 
me to give hima piece of candle to write a letter toa friend. 
This was at about seven in theevening. ‘I said I would,’’ 
and took the candle forward myself. About ten minutes 
after Peter Getland was sitting on the windlass end, 
smoking a pipe. He had a Jim Crow hat on. I and he began 
talking, and he asked me if I could recommend him to 
a decent boarding house when we got to Liverpool. I 
said I could, and then Argenti struck him on the forehead 
with an axe, inflicting a wound six inches in breadth 
with the sharp end of the axe. Getland staggered off 
the windlass,and against the foremast. Argenti made a 
blow at me; I staggered, and went against the mast, 
singing out murder, murder—Mr. Gold, Mr. Gold 
(meaning the mate). I then saw Argenti standing 
against the forecastle, with the axe raised, ready to strike 
any one coming near him. A seaman named Wilson 
took the wounded man aft. The prisoners were close 
together when the blow was struck. I did not hear 
them speak. After it was done Argenti went up the 
rigging, with the axe in his hand, and Morati followed. 
They remained aloftallnight. I saw nothing in Morati’s 
hand. Some captains belonging to other ships came 
on board, and fired blank shot, but the prisoners would 
not come down. We kept sentry on them all night, 
and the next morning there was a knife thrown down 
which I had lent to the mate, who afterwards lent it to 
Morati. The revenue cutter then took them on board 
a steamboat, which took them to Mobile, where the consul 
sent for me, and we were taken to Quebec. The pri- 
soners were kept inirons. The wounded man was taken 
aft, and laid on the cabin floor, where the wound was 
dressed. He diedsix days after. The case was ultimately 
remanded. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prince Albert has signified his commands that an 
extra week’s holydays should be granted, as a mark of 
the satisfaction he derived from his visit to the West- 
minster Play, on Monday, the 22nd ultimo. 

The Marchioness of Bath has presented Mr. Bennett, 
late of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to the living of Frome, 
Somersetshire. 
Morning Chronicle. , 

We hear that Mr. Labouchere is about to pay a private 
visit to Manchester this week, and that he will be the 
guest of Mr. Thomas Bazley, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and one of the Royal Commissioners.— 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Labouchere was on Wednesday at Bowood-park, 
the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

The French Government have presented a chest of 
Sévres porcelain to Earl Granville, President of the 
Royal Commission, and a tea service to Mr. Dilke, 
member of the Executive Committee, as a testimonial 
of the sense it entertains of the part which they took in 
the Great Exhibition. 

The National Public School Association have received 
a letter, stating that the Premier will receive a deputa- 
tion on Tuesday, the 6th instant, instead of on the 3lst. 
The deputation named includes Mr. Henry, M.P., Mr. 
Milner Gibson, M.P., and most of the leading members 
of the association. 

Mr. J. M. W. Turner, R.A., whose death was an- 
nounced in our columns last week, was buried on Tues- 
day in St. Paul’s Cathedral. A great number of artists 
attended, and the pall of the coffin was borne by Mr. 
Creswick, Mr. Chalons, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Witherington, 
Mr. Mulready, and Mr. Stansfeld. The body lies close 
to the graves of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Christopher 
Wren. Mr. Turner has left by his will a sum of £200,000, 
for the purpose of founding an institution for the relief 
of decayed artists, and has given all his pictures (with the 
exception of three of his own works, which are left to the 
nation) for the purpose of embellishing the building 
which is to be erected for that purpose. 

A gentleman in Newcastle-upon-Tyne having applied 
tothe Mayor of Southampton for the autograph of Kos- 
suth, has this week received a note from his worship, a 
copy of which we append :— 

“Southampton, December 20, 1851. 

“‘S1n,—Agreeably to your request, I inclose you the 
last autograph of the patriotic exile. He gave me 
several, but they are all gone but this one. I have had 
applications from all parts of the globe, but have been 
compelled to refuse some scores. Yours, in haste, 

“R, ANDREWS.” 

Admiral George Barker died on the 25th ultimo, at 
Springvale, Isle of Wight, in the ninety-second year of 
his age. Admiral Barker entered the service in 1771, 
and was present in many gallant actions with the enemies 
of his country. He attained the rank of captain on the 
8th of June, 1799; vice-admiral on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1840; and admiral on the 27th of December, 1847. 


Among the improvements called forth by the increased 
locomotive propensities of the age, we note one which is 
likely to be productive of much convenience and advan- 
tage to the public. The old, unsightly, inconvenient, and 
dangerous bridges on the Thames have one by one given 
way to more safe and elegant structures. The bridge 
across the river from Fulham to Putney still remains—a 
serious obstruction to the navigation. For the require- 
ments of a century ago the existing bridge was doubtless 
sufficient ; but the enormous increase of the traffic, more 
especially of steamers, calls for a bridge less dangerous 
to vessels and passengers. To effect this object a com- 
pany has been formed, with the viewgof obtaining an Act 
of Parliament conferring the necessary powers. The 
capital, a large portion of which has already been sub- 
scribed, is ample for the purpose; and as the shareholders 
in the old bridge have already shown a desire to amalga- 
mate with those of the new one, the expense and delay 
consequent ona Parliamentary opposition will be avoided. 
The new company propose to construct a handsome iron 
bridge, with arches of sufficient height and span, to 
replace the present unsightly mass of timber. They have 
received the best assurances of support from the neigh- 
bouring proprietors and other parties likely to be in- 
terested. In addition to the tolls obtained on the present 
bridge (which will be adjusted on a liberal principle), 
there will be those derived from steam-boat passengers, 
a part of the plan being to erect a pier for their accomoda- 
tion, as on Hungerford-bridge. 


The office of provost of Trinity College has been con 
ferred on Dr. M‘Donnell, one of the senior fellows, and 
one of the most popular men in the Irish University. 

The Marquis of Anglesey has instructed the agent of 
his lordship’s estates in the county of Louth to make an 
abatement of 20 per cent. on the rents now paid by 
tenants-at-will. The noble owner has made the same 
reduction every year since the commencement of the 
potato failure. 

Mr, Eastwood, who was so murderously attacked near 
Dundalk a few days ago, is progressing favourably ; and, 
although his medical attendants eannot as yet, from the 
severe character of his wounds, pronounce him out of 
danger, they entertain strong hopes of his ultimate re- 
covery. Ribandism is not dismayed. Four days after 
the attack on Mr. Eastwood, a deliberate attempt was 
made, within about two miles of the town of Dundalk, to 
assassinate a respectable man named John Overend, who 
was returning home to the village of Louth, from the 
market of Dundalk, He was met by two men ata place 
ealled Knockbridge, and one of them discharged a pistol 
at him, lodging the contents (slugs) in the small of his 
back. Overend fell to the ground immediately, and the 
miscreants, believing they had taken his life, decamped. 
The slugs have since been extracted by Dr. Brunker, and 
we are happy to state that Overend is not very danger- 


He has decided on accepting it.— | 


| estate of the Reverend Arthur Clive, in this county, o 
which Mr. Graham Johnston, of Dundalk, is agent. 
Two persons have been arrested on suspicion by the 
| Louth police, and lodged in Dundalk gaol. A bailiff, in 
the service of the Reverend Andrew M‘Creight, in the 
county of Down, was beaten by a gang of ruffians on 
Saturday last, and robbed of a considerable sum of money. 
The magistrates of Armagh, seeing the extensive 
| spread of Ribandism and the insecurity of life and pro- 
| perty, held a meeting on Tuesday at Ballybot, and 
| adopted the following resolutions : — 
| ‘That application be made to the Government to 
| 
' 


| ously wounded. He was employed as a bailiff on ri 


make such an addition to the police and military force 
in the disturbed districts of the county, as may be 


perty; and that in all cases of trial for any agrarian 
outrage special juries be empanelled to try the accused 
parties. 

“ That all the expenses incurred for the maintenance 
of extra police be chargeable upon the townland or town- 
lands for which such extra force may be required; and 
that the rate rendered necessary for their support be 
levied forthwith by the police authorities.” 





On Monday evening a collision between a passenger 
and a cattle-train occurred on the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway, by which a servant of the Electric 
Telegraph Company was killed. A passenger-train ran 
into a monster cattle-train, shivering the van to pieces. 

Inquests have been held during the week on the bodies 
of the men killed in the frightful explosions at Raw- 
marsh, near Rotherham and Wigan. The evidence is 
sufficient to show what a hundred previous inquiries had 
already demonstrated, that the proprietors of coalpits 
have no regard for human life, and that the miners are 
quite as reckless in exposing themselves to danger. 

On Tuesday week the nine A.M. train from Sunderland 
to Shields, when about a mile from the first Shields sta- 
tion, ran intu a number of empty coal waggons standing 
upon the same line. 
pieces, and others much damaged. The engine and 
tender were thrown off the line, and so prevented the 
train from proceeding. The whole of tie passengers 
escaped uninjured except two, who were slightly bruised. 

For some time past the convicts at Woolwich have 
been in a state of mutiny, which on Tuesday last arose 
to an unbearable pitch. They returned from their work 
in the dockyard to take their dinner on board the War- 
rior convict-ship, and had no sooner entered the ship 
than they rushed down and took possession of two of the 
decks, defying the guards or any of the military to come 
near them, at the same time singing, cheering, and 
swearing; and some, who had got hold of pipes and to- 
bacco, commenced smoking. The guards were threatened 
in such a manner that they represented to Mr, Master- 
man that it would be dangerous to go out with the con- 
victs in the afternoon if examples were not made of some 
of them. Captain the Honourable Montagu Stopford, 
acting superintendent, was immediately communicated 
with, and the guards of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Marines called on board, and the guards in charge of the 
convicts, with drawn cutlasses, went below and brought 
up and heavily ironed thirty-eight of the most outrageous, 
and disarmed them of the knives, forks, and sharpened 
files of which they had by some means become possessed. 
Twenty of the convicts were in the course of the after- 
noon conveyed to London in the police vans sent down 
to Woolwich for the purpose, and safely secured in Mil- 
bank Penitentiary. The other eighteen were also heavily 
ironed and taken on board the Wye, in the river. The 
military displayed great forbearance under most provo- 
cating circumstances, as the whole of the convicts were 
armed, in some shape or other, and it was only the sight 
of the bayonets and the caps on the nipples of the per- 
cussion locks half-cocked which checked their move- 
ments, and ultimately restored some degree of order, 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS, 

On the 18th of December, at Earlsfort-terrace, Stephen’s- 
green, Dublin, the Countess of Gourtown: a son, stillborn. 

On the 25th, at Montague-street, the wife of Edward Leigh 
Pemberton, jun., Esq.: a son. 

On the 27th, at Newstead Priory, Lincolnshire, Mrs. F. T. 
Monkhouse: a son. 

On the 28th, at Cleasby-villa, Tollington-park, Hornsey, the 
wife of George W. M. Reynolds, Esq.: a son. 

On the 28th, at Harleyford, the seat of her father, Major- 
General 8ir William R, Clayton, Baronet, the lady of Captain 
Bishop-Culpeper : a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Waterstock, Oxon, the wife of John Henry 
Ashurst, Esq.: a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 12th of December, M. Charles Eugéne Leloup, Fonc- 
tionare de |’Ktat Belge, to Caroline Henrietta Frederica Beau- 
clerk, daughter of the late Lord Frederick Beauclerk. 

On the 19th, at the British Embassy, at Florence, Colonel Sir 
Henry Fairfax, Baronet, to Sarah, eldest daughter of William 
Astell, Esq., M.P. for Bedfordshire. 

On the 27th, at Lyons-sur-Rhone, the Count de Vieillefoy, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and Captain in the Third 
Regiment of Cuirassiers, to Augusta Frances Wynne Aubrey, 
fourth daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt Wynue Aubrey, 
formerly of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue). 

DEATHS. 

On the 20th of December, at his residene, Oriel-terrace, Chel- 
tenham, James Arthur, Esq., M.D., K.H., Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. 

On the 23rd, at Woolwich-common, Hariet, the wife of Colonel 
Courtenay Cruttenden, Royal Artillery. 

On the 24th, at Wheatley, Sir William Bryan Cooke, Baronet. 

On Christmas-day,at Portsea, alter a short and severe iliness,the 
Honourable Pownell F. Pellew, First Lieutenant of her Majesty’s 
yacht, Victoria and Albert, aged twenty-eight. 

On the 27th, at Southampton, Lieutenant Edward Lloyd 
| Cooper, Royal Navy, late of her Majesty’s ships Herald and 
| ya aged thirty-seven, on his return from the Arctic Expe- 
| dition. 

_ On the 29th, at Brighton, aged six months, Fanny Elizabeth, 
infant daughter of Professor Ansted, of King’s College, London, 

On the 3Uth, at the Cloisters, Windsor, Harriette, the beloved 
wife of Dr. G. J. Elvey. 











necessary to enforce the law and protect life and pro- | 


One of the waggons was broken to | 


ERRATA 

In our Paris Correspondence, p. 1223, for “ plébiscité,” read 
“plebiscite”; for “they shout of Liberté, Egalit¢, Fraternité 
still having at you from all the churches and public monu- 
ments”; read “the derision of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité 
still staring at you from all the churches and public monu- 
ments”; for ‘* the secrets of letters for England are respected,” 
read “the secrecy of letters for England is respected.” 
P. 1224, col. 1, for “ since the capitulation of Vienna,” read 
** since the capitulation of Venice”; for “ he left Vienna,” read 
“he left Venice”; at the bottom, for “ really and unrepresented 
by,” read “ really alien to and unrepresented by”; col. 2, for 
* plébiscité,” read “ plebiscite.” P. 1225, col. 1, for “I still 
think it was no better policy,” read “I still think it was the 
| better policy”; for “ as the first dispersion,” read “ as the firat 
| aggression”; col. 2, for “‘ Est ce qui vous allez voter,” read 
| * Est ce que votre allez voter”; col. 3, for “il susera,” read 
| “ il s’usera,”” 

In Portfolio, p. 1238, 2nd line, for “ from De Balzac’s ps A 
read “Honoré de Baizac’s play”; for “ our witty and civil 
friend,” read “ our witty and cruel friend.” P. 1239, col. I = 

jen di A 


“Le suceés! ah! de se P 
souvent,” read “Le succts! ah! de combien d’infamies ne se 
compose til souvent’; for “ was thought a little ‘ trop hazardé,’ 
so it was cut down to three,” read “ being thought alittle ‘ trop 
hazardé,’ it was cut down to three.” 


Pustscript. 
Saturpay, January 3. 

Rumours are infinite respecting the difficulties of 
the Cabinet. The reconstruction of the Ministry 
seems farther off than ever. Great efforts have been 
made to induce Sir James Graham to take the Home- 
office ; but he has declined, it is said, because Lord 
John’s Reform Bill is not strongenough. Mr. Card- 
well was to be Paymaster of the Forces, but he is 
probably waiting the lead of Sir James Graham. Lord 
Lansdowne goes out, to be succeeded, it is said, 
in the Presidency of the Council, by—the Duke of 
| Argyll. : 


The Times this morning has a sneering and da- 
maging article on the Whig ‘fix.”’ It opens by an 
alarmist paragraph speaking of “graveapprehensions,” 
and then proceeding in this strain. The italics are 
our own. 


‘* The apprehensions, however, which a changing and, 
apparently, a provisional Cabinet justly inspires, are a 
more serious affair, and we cannot but participate in 
them. A Cabinet which undertakes to advise the So- 
vereign, and to lead the Legislature of an active, business- 
like, and improving people, must have a strong line 
of policy, able administrative powers, and an energetic 
expression. It has to dictate, to teach, and to do; to 
strike the mind, and to produce great results. We might 
say more, but this is enough; for the very feeblest de- 
scription of our present Ministerial efficiency would be 
apt to move a smile at the expense of the sixteen noble- 
men and gentlemen—speaking of them as a whole—that 
constitute the Government of this mighty empire. Some 
of them may be very excellent gentlemen and very 
right-minnded politicians; they may once have been 
famous, or may still be well-connected; but, unfor- 
tunately, they have not lately distinguished themselves 
either by Parliamentary or by official success. To 
the vulgar eye, the look of the Government suggests 
the same unpleasant ideas of redundant office and super- 
fluous salaries as that of the Court itself, with its pageant 
of loyalty. Failing powers, frequent illness, and grievous 
unluckiness are felt at least to disqualify for a service 

| which ought to be efficient and successful. If people 
wish to enjoy their otium cum dignitate at the close of 
their days; if they are too modest to be eloquent, or too 
gentlemanly to stick to the desk; if they are invalids, 
or unlucky; Downing-street is not the place to nurse a 
sick Statesman, to hide excessive modesty, to soothe the 
decline of life, or to provide opportuninies for the man who 
| is the sport ofan evil destiny. The work is too hard, the 
| pace too severe, and the road too heavy, to allowof a 
faulty team. They who are not equal tothe work, must 
| give place to those who are.” 
And as if this were not a sufficiently bitter draught 
for the Premier, the article winds up as follows :-- 


‘* Lord John Russell has not succeeded in raising any 
young statesmen of merit to supply the place of his own 
veterans and invalids. On the other hand, out of his 
constant and avowed supporters there is a vast amount 
of ability scattered over the various sections of the 
political world. The vast remains of the dismem- 
bered Conservative party lie all around him, suffi- 
ciently disgusted, we should think, with the game 
of impotent and _ suicidal revenge into which 
| they have been duped. They are only waiting 
| the call that is one day to summon them to a policy 

worthy of gentlemen and statesmen. There is also the 
Manchester party, which, if it cannot be invited to a 
participation of office, has too much truth and ability on 
its side to be lightly opposed or easily withstood. To the 
other independent powers in the field must now be added 
the most powerful defender of an indifferent cause, the 
| most active in office and the most persuasive in the Senate, 
| the most ambitious, and in all respects the most for- 
midable man in the whole circle of Whig statesmen. The 
Cabinet of last session, which hardly survived it, 
is now minus Lord Palmerston. It may not be a matter 
of much moment what line he takes next session, or what 
| political combination he may attempt; but the fact that 
he is no longer attached to Lord John Russell, and is 
open to bids from other quarters, does certainly suggest 
the necessity of acquiring all possible strength for the 
Cabinet, deprived of his aid and threatened with his 
hostility.’’ 

We are almost tempted to say that Lord John will 
have to take refuge in the wisdom of Sibthorp, and 
coalesce with Roebuck, the prince of conciliation, 
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There was a large meeting of master engineers last 0 


night at the Clarence-hotel, Manchester. They re- 
resolved to bring the question between them and the 
operatives to an issue at once by giving the whole of 
them a week’s notice from to-day. They will, con- 
sequently, close their workshops on the 10th instant, 
uniess in the mean time the demands of the men be 
withdrawn, So then the masters take the offensive 
and force a strike upon the men! 





The great event in the news from Paris is the cere- 
monial at Notre Dame, on Thursday. A gorgeous 
scene, very theatrical, was this virtual coronation of 
M. Bonaparte, who proceeded to the old cathedral 
through a dense fog and a denser mass of soldiers, 
The interior of Notre Dame was almost covered with 
velvet and gold, the initials ‘“‘L. N.’’ being every- 
where. The service concluded with the “ Domine, 
salvam,” thus significantly worded :—*‘* Domine, sal- 
vam fac Rempublicam—salvum fac Napoleonem, et 
exaudi nos in die qua invocaverimus.”” From Notre 
Dame the embsyo Emperor—the French Soulouque— 
went to the regal Tuileries. 

The Government of Vienna gives its hearty concur? 
rence to the restrictive measures for the press recently 
submitted by the Turin Cabinet tothe Chambers. ‘ Even 
if the Chambers should reject the bill,’”’ remarks the 
Austrian organ, the Correspondenz, ‘‘ we have nothing to 
fear, as it is impossible that the return of Sardinia to a 
sound Conservative policy should be durably affected by 
such opposition; the entrance of that kingdom into the 
great solidarity of Continental absolute powers (ordnungs 
machte) having become inevitable.” 


Extract of a private letter from Vienna, dated 
December 27, 1841. 

‘* To-day is the festival of St. Stephen. The shops are 
shut, and the newspapers not published ; but the Leichs- 
zeitung has published a single leaf, announcing Lord 
Palmerston’s resignation, which is stuck up in the 
Kohlmarkt, and crowds are reading it as something very 
important. Lord Palmerston is thoroughly detested by 
the Government here.” 





The statutes of the Synod of Thurles came into opera- 
tion yesterday. 

Yesterday morning there was a fire in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Katharine’s |Docks, which destroyed and 
damaged considerable property. 


After a most searching investigation into the causes of 
the accident to the cattle and passenger trains reported 
elsewhere, the jury returned the following special 
verdict :— 

“« That the deceased Patrick Moreton met his death by 
a collision of two trains on the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway, and that the collision was owing to the 
neglect of the company’s officers in charge of the first 
train, to send back a fog or lamp signal to the train fol- 





lowing, and further to the neglect of certain officers of 
the company to supply fog signals to the guard of the | 
first train. | 

‘*We find the directors and managers of the York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Railway guilty of great blame 
and culpabie neglect :— 


| 


1. In forwarding an enormous cattle train imme- 
diately preceding a passenger train, which cattle train 
passed Christon-bank when the passenger train was 
within one minvte of being due. 

**2. In apponting an unqualified guard to such a 
train. 

‘* 3. In appointing only one guard to a double train 
(250 yards long). 

** Also we find that the production of the printed in- 
structions by the superintendent, asa proof of the general 
earefulness of the company’s management, appears to 
us only an attempt on the part of the company’s ma- 
nagers to get rid of the responsibility resting on them, 
and to throw the blame on an unfortunate guard, while 
at the price of a few paltry tracts they get rid of the 
expense of providing a competent individual, whose sole 
duty ought to be to see, at least once daily, at some cen 
tral station, that all parties in charge of a train are pro- 
vided with proper signals.” 


The jury which sat to inquire into the cause of 
the Rawmarsh colliery explosion have returned the 
following verdict:—‘* We find that the fifty-two men 
and boys whose bodies we have viewed, were accidentally 
killed by an explosion of firedamp in the Warren-vale 
Colliery, in the parish of Rawmarsh, in the county of 
York, in the oceupation of Messrs. Charlesworth.” The 
verdict was accompanied by the following remarks :— 
** The jury, after a long and painful investigation on the 
unfortunate individuals who lost their lives in the Warren- 
vale Pit on the 20th of December, having agreed to a ver- 
dict of ‘Accid ental Death,’ feel that, although there is not 
sufficient evidence for us to return a verdiet of man- 
slaughter against any particular person, we should ill dis- 
charge our duty if we did not accompany our verdict with 
an expression of our strong disapprobation of the loose 
manner in which the works appear to have been conducted 
at the above pit. We furtherregard the instructions hither- 
to given to the menas quite inadequate to the proper super- 
vision and safe working of them ; and it certainly does ap- 
pear to us thatit is very desirable that there should be some 
stringent rules and regulations at every colliery for the 
better and safer working of the coal mines; and, further, 
that the proprietors of every mine ought to be held by the 
Legislature responsible for the efficiency of their agents 
and superintendents. We express our thanks to Mr. 
Morton, the Government inspector. Mr. Biram, and 
other witnesses, for their valuable evidence, which has so 





materially assisted us in this painful inquiry.” 
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There 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there 1s 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 


OUR MINISTERS—WHAT ARE THEY AT? 
UNPLEASANT reports circulate, without explicit or 
direct contradiction, implying that this country is 


about to be placed in a position with foreign states, | 


which may again commit us to a “ Holy Alliance ” 
of the Despots, with all its hateful consequences— 
its tyranny, its demoralization, its National Debt. 
For be it remembered, that modern European 
Despotism has those inexterminable attendants, 
Standing Army and National Debt. Those two 
most detestable burdens upon this country belong 
to the European system consummated in 1815; 
and we are threatened with a new 1815 in 1852. 
An appeal is made by an esteemed correspondent, 
whose letter we cordially adopt as the expression 
of our own sentiments. 
“ THE ANGLO-AUSTRIAN CONSPIRACY, 
** Kemp-town, December 31, 1851, 

“Str,—England is not prepared to forfeit at 
one fell swoop her position in Europe, and to sink 
to the rank of a secondary power. She has been 
disgraced in the person of her Ambassador; kept 
waiting for six weeks in the ante-rooms of the 
Austrian camariila, with a royal dessert service of 
China on his hands, for presentation to that puppet 
of Absolutism, in whose name the sanguinary 
butcheries of Italy and Hungary have been ver- 
petrated ; but England can never so far submit to 
Austrian dictation and to Court conspiracy as to 
tolerate the harlequinade which has been recently 
performed in the English Cabinet. Was the Court 
harlequinade previously submitted to the censorship 
of the Lord Chamberlain ? 

“The retirement of Lord Lansdowne, and the 
refusal of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to accept 
the proffered vacancy, at once stamps the coup 
d@’état with its true character of a Court intrigue, 
in the success of which Papacy and Absolutism 
are alike interested. Do the Whig ‘smashers’ 
really flatter themselves .tiat they can utter a de- 
based Austrian currency for sterling British metal ? 

“ People of England, the time for action has ar- 
rived. ‘The pes, safety, and prosperity of the 
country must be secured by a bold and open popu- 
lar policy, and not by the secret and foreign in- 
trigues of priests or of courtiers. 

“Tam, Sir, yours obediently, be. Rag 


This appeal raises a question most vital to the 


interests of the country, though officials would keep | 


us in the dark upon it. ‘The indications of the 
position taken by Ministers are not favourable to 
the idea that they mean to make common cause 
with the nation. 


indicate an alien policy. ‘lo see Lord Westmore- 


| The way in which this statement is treated by the 
Ministerial journals,—among which we include the 
Times,—is remarkable. The Times had already 
denied that the refugees are to be expelled; or 
rather it does not do that, but avers that the answer 
made by the existing Minister will be the same as 
that made by the late Foreign Minister; but of this 
Vienna statement it takes no notice. The Globe 
treats it with angry contempt, as having been 
written in London; of which there is not the 
slightest proof. It stands, therefore, as a piece of 
diplomatic gossip, which is sufficiently important 
to anger the allies of Ministers, though they do not 
seem able to contradict it. 

This is stated at Vienna on the 23rd: it is on the 
22nd that Lord Palmerston’s resignation is an- 
nounced to the astonished Privy Councillors in 
Downing-street; the Ministerial papers cannot 
deny that the change of Ministers has caused a 
feeling of the utmost satisfaction in the Austrian 
capital. 

We notice that the same London Gazette which 
announces the appointment of Lord Granville to 
be Foreign Secretary, announces the return of the 
Russian Baron Brunnow, “ after a temporary ab- 
sence,” and an audience given to Count Flahault 
with a present for the Queen from the President of 
the French Republic. The Austrian Count Buol- 
Schauenstein’s return was mentioned last week. 

When the Standard remarks the fact that Lord 
Granville, the new Foreign Secretary, is married to 
a French wife, who is a Roman Catholic, the Times 
flies into a rage at the violation of private life; but 
cannot deny the fact. We had supposed that the 
lady was an Austrian; but the main fact holds 
either way, that Lord Granville is connected by 
marriage with a “ Continental policy,” and to men- 
tion the fact is not to go very deeply into private 
affairs. But the anger is significant. 

Lord Granville is unknown to politics, properly 
so called ; his offices have been chiefly of a minis- 
terial and unpolitical kind; his manners are very 
pleasing, he is reputed to be a perfect gentleman, 
and he is known chiefly in connection with the 
Court, where he is understood to be in great favour. 
Prince Albert and he were both Commissioners of 
the Exposition; that institution in Hyde-park 
which originated the “foreign” branch of our 
police, and which is just now the occasion for a 
very courteous exchange of presents between royal 
persons and commissioners. 

The Morning Advertiser has a very specific ac- 
count, quoted in another page, implying that 
Lord John Russell took upon himself the work of 
procuring Lord Palmerston’s resignation, in which 
the other members of the Cabinet acquiesced rather 
than concurred; Lord Lansdowne, a noble Earl, 
|and a right honourable Baronet, expressly dissent- 
ing. ‘The Marquis of Lansdowne, indeed, carries 
his dissent so far as to leave office. 

The men with whom the Ministry is recruiting 
its strength are the Cardwells, Argyles, and intel- 
ligent though not leading members of the Liberal 
Conservative section. We are assured by Minis- 
terial organs of their undiminished * Liberalism ” : 
the word means anything—or nothing. ‘The fact 
| stands, that the Whig Ministers, who have just re- 
| buffed the Manchester men, are retiring more and 
| more from the Liberal position which they once 














| P 
On the contrary, the signs occupied, 


Let the reader survey these indications, and ask 


land knocking at the door of the Austrian Emperor, | himself to what they tend? We construe them to 
and for two months “persevering,” until the | SURgest that thereis a strong sympathy in our Court 
Solomon Gundy of the Austrian Court thinks fit to | with the Courts of foreign powers; that the sym- 
let him in, is humiliating. Something happens to | pathy has had its correlative in the antipathy to 


which Lord Palmerston, the responsible Minister, 
is not a party, and then Lord Westmoreland is 
admitted. The papers have quoted the following 


passage of a letter from Vienna published in the | 


Breslau Gazette :— 


‘Vienna, December 23.—Rumours are current 
here of negotiations said to have been engaged in by 
high personages in England with our Court, without 
the knowledge of Lord Palmerston, Their object is 
said to be a rapprochement between the two Courts, 
and the retirement of the noble lord from office is an- 
nounced as certain to happen soon, 
this rapprochement has been the admission of Lord 
Westmoreland to an audience, and his invitation to 
dinner by the Emperor. There are many persons who 
affirm loudly that England will return to the Con- 
tinental policy, which does not mean the institution 
of a military Government repugnant to the habits 
and tastes of the English, but her adhesion to the 
counter-revolutionary system. Itis to be commenced 
by the expulsion of the political refugees, and by 
supporting all measures that can destroy the European 
democratic propaganda,” 


‘The first index of | 


| Lord Palmerston ; that our Ministers, so far from 
| sharing the national feeling against the despotism 
| of the Continent, are rather bent on yielding to the 
| paramount influence of the hour, to improve it for 
| their own advantage, and, in rendering their official 
position more compact, to isolate themselves from 
| the country. ‘Uhey are like officers who distrust the 

crew of a ship, and withdraw to the quarterdeck to 
| entrench themselves on it, to fight their own battle, 
| and to navigate the vessel of the state by force of 
pistol, however unwilling the people. We antici- 
pated that the Ministry would henceforth do that 
which Lord Palmerston had seemed to do, and 
would really trim; we are confirmed by the Minis- 
terial organs: they have taken alarm at the growing 
interest of the people in the Anglo-American 
Alliance, and accordingly we find the Globe trying 
to persuade its readers that it is not necessary for 
England to take sides in the conflict of despotism 
and freedom! The Times follows :—‘ The advent 


of a new Foreign Secretary offers some hope that 





we shall preserve our boasted neutrality without 
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either compromise or petulance; without offering 
the right hand to rampant Despotism, and the left 
to Democratic conspirators.” 

Now, if Ministers intended an honest national 
policy, open proclamation of it would be their most 
alvantageous and obvious course. From their 
silence we must infer that they do not mean an 
honest and national policy—that they contemplate 
a new holy Alliance, an 1852 to imitate 1815—with 
all its tyrannies, its meannesses, and its debts. The 
appeal of our correspondent should be anticipated 
by the heart of every true Englishman. 





OFFICIAL CHANCES OF WAR WITH 
AMERICA AND POPULAR ALLIANCE, 
Do the English people intend to be at war with 
their brethren of America? We believe not. We 
believe that the people of this country shares, ina 
degree daily increasing, that sentiment which has 
so largely extended itself among the Peoples of the 
Continent, for a brotherly accord; and most espe- 
cially we believe that al/ classes, except perhaps a 
few circles that supply too many of our official 
gentlemen, are possessed by the desire to be in con- 
cert with our brethren of the great Republic. 
England and America have no desire for reciprocal 

war, no intention, no interest. 
It is with disgust, therefore, that we learn how 





of Mosquitia was baptized “Greytown,” and, as 
it now turns out, her Britannic Majesty’s naval 
officers act in support of his Mosquitian Majesty’s 
customs and port officers—perhaps under some 
“ offensive and defensive treaty ” with the King! 

This is all very idle and very silly; but see to 
what risques it brings us. On board the Prome- 
theus were six hundred Californians, with bowie 
knives and revolvers. When their ship was at- 
tacked, they desired to board the Express, and take 
it! It would not be etiquette to suppose that Cali- 
fornian adventurers could take, with bowie knives 
and revolvers, a vessel bearing her Majesty’s com- 
mission and her Majesty’s cannon; but suppose 
even that the Americans had been repulsed? In 
either event there would have been bloodshed ; 
the spirit of the two countries would have been 
fired, and there would be war between us ! 

Now, it is very pitiful and very criminal to hazard 
such terrible results for a subject so paltry and so 
unreal! England has not the slightest interest in 
Mosquitia; and that is the point which we de- 
sire our brethren in America to understand. 
Whatever Downing-street may do or may re- 
fuse to do, England will be wholly guiltless of 
any intention to obstruct American navigation, 
to offend a just American pride, or to go to war. 
There is the same feeling in the Union; and our 


nearly we have been brought to open war—in spite | countrymen on this side of the Atlantic ought to 


of our teeth. 


| 


know as much. We hear that many towns are 


° } . . “ 
The demand for explanations on the Pro- | preparing to address this country on the subject of 


metheus affair has come over from America, 
in accordance with the resolution which General 
Cass carried in the Senate; and our Govern- 
ment will have to reply. Now, how will it re- 
ply? Will it shuffle, and tarnish the national 
honour by a mean concession to stern language? 
or will it retort by bullying, and hazard a war? 
We put the question with those alternatives only, 
because we do not see how the Government has 
retained to itself the power to deal with the matter 
bravely and frankly, as any men truly representing 
this country could. 

The facts will enable our readers to judge how 
far Government is likely or able to act bravely and 
frankly. It is already known that “ her Majesty’s ” 
war-brig Express fired upon the American com- 
mercial steamer Prometheus, and obliged it to pay 
port dues at San Juan del Norte. Now, who 
collects those port dues?) This is the point that 
puzzles the Americans. The port dues are col- 
lected in the name of his Majesty the King of the 
Mosquito Territory, or Mosquitia as our officials 


call it. And from whom does the British collector 
receive his authority? From the British Vice- 
Consul. ‘There is a Council established in Grey- 


town, capital of Mosquitia, and documents have 
been circulated, bearing the signature of those 
potent, grave, and reverend seignors, the Council- 
jors: the Americans once caught a Councillor, 
alive and kicking, whose name was appended to 
one of those important state documents; but they 
found that the man could not write. Who wrote 
it, then? Nobody but conjecture an- 
swered—Probubly the Vice-Consul. It is to back 
an authority of this mongrel kind that her Ma- 
jesty’s brig Express has fired upon an American 
ship whose master had demurred to pay port dues 
to an English collector ina place not lawfully under 
the British flag. 

But what is this Mosquitia? 
readers should remember, 


knew: 


It is well that our 
The Mosquito ‘Territory 


is an unwholesome tract of land near the mouth of 





| tical examples. 


the Nicaragua river, and the site of the proposed | 
|and agricultural school for the pauper children. 


interoceanic canal; it was the spot contemplated 


in an emigration scheme that came rather disas- | 


trously before the public some time back, and has, 
in fact, been the object of steady “ cockering” among 
official people. On the coast of Spanish America 
was a timber station of English adventurers, who, 
by the mixed process of sufferance and encroach- 


ment, gradually made the Balize settlement a sort | 


of colony. Over the colony, to govern it, was a 
Colonel Macdonald, and the colonel had a secretary 
named Walker. It was this Mr. Walker who con- 
ceived the idea of making a “ kingdom” of the 
Mosquito ‘Territory, just as other small Earls of War- 
wick have made kingdoms for King Jacky-jacky‘ 
or King Mumbo-jumbo, on the coast of Africa’ 
Accordingly, Mr. Walker found adark-skinned chief, 
made him “king,” supplied him with technical 
names, knowledge of his sovereign rights, espe- 
cially as to revenue, gave him English officials, 
and took him on a visit to the Governor- 


an alliance. ‘The American People desire to be 
friends with the English People; the English 
People anticipated that desire in its owa desire for 
alliance. We have other things to do than to 
quarrel, other wars to prepare for than a war with 
each other. Now, is this desire to be frustrated by 
any paltry official hobby? We believe not. Neither 
Englishmen nor Americans will be such fools as to 
fight for the convenience of Downing-street and 
Austria. The Americans know their own mind ; 
but on the part of Englishmen we beg to assure 
them of this fact—that if ample satisfaction be not 
rendered from Downing-street, if any offence be 
continued, the act will be that, not of England, but 
of Downing-street. England is already allied to 
America, in feeling and conviction, far more closely 
than diplomatic parchments could bind the two 
countries; and, if Downing-street be hostile, the 
Americans must deal with Downing-street. The 
Americans will not, we are sure they will not, suffer 
a misunderstanding to be made between them and 
the English People; but rather regard the official 
quarrel as an incentive to make the understanding 
with the People more distinct, the alliance with the 
People closer. 


HOW TO MAKE PAUPERISM PAY. 
Time, which proves all things, is making manifest 
to attentive observers, that practical Poor Law 
reform must be sought in reproductive employ- 
ment for the ablebodied paupers. That is the 
most effective protection both for ratepayer and 
labourer. Every week, almost every day, testifies 
to the soundness of the views on this subject, which 
the Leader has always set forth. 

Cork, Sheffield, and the Isle of Thanet, are prac- 
In the Thanet Union, as we said the 
week before last, pauper labour has actually been 
wade to pay. 

A still more important adhesion to the principle 
of reproductive, as opposed to non-productive, em- 
ployment is to be found in the fact, that the Oxford 
Board of Guardians has established an industrial 


This is especially noteworthy, because Oxford, 
being not only a University, but a Cathedral town, 
is naturally backward in reducing to practice great 
social theories and realizing great theoretical im- 
provements. Still even the Guardians of the Ox- 
ford Umon could not resist when they were made 
to see how clearly it was for the benefit both of 
ratepayers and paupers, that poor rates should be 
regarded as capital and employed reproductively. 
But would not the ratepayers find their account 
in an extended application of the principle, to adult 
pauper labour. It is of the greatest moment, we 


| admit, that pauper children be educated in habits 


| of productive industry; but it is scarcely of less 


| moment that the annual waste of “ poor relief” 


in a detested and useless alms be diminished, if 


| not made profitable investment, as in the Isle of 


Thanet. 
In all ordinary cases of pauperism in the agri- 


General of Jamaica, under whose august “ pro- | cultural districts it will be found that poor rates 


tection,” we believe, the King of Mosquitia was 


formally placed by Mr. Walker. The capital 


| 


are the sorry complement of wages. ‘The researches 
of Mr, Caird, published in a series of letters to the 


Times, show that high wages and low poor rates, 
and low wages and high poor rates, are almost in- 
variably the logical consequences the one of the 
other. From this it results that poor rates are the 
wages of compulsory idleness. No wonder the 
agricultural interest is suffering. Mr. Caird, whose 
appointment as “ Commissioner” to the Times was 
accepted with the concurrence of Sir Robert Peel, 
is among the zealous advocates of Poor Law 
Reform. 

And there is hope yet. Agriculture, even in the 
Gehenna of Ireland, seeks refuge in the wise prin- 
ciple of reproductive employment. The Poor Law 
Guardians are largely acting upon that principle. 
All farseeing and practical reformers have long per- 
ceived social reform must begin with the Poor Law ; 
and experience has proved that by the employment of 

upers reproductively, not only are the poor rates 
essened in every instance, but the workhouse is 
made self-supporting in many; relief is deprived 
of its degrading character, and labour is restored to 
the land and to industry. 





OUR VAST “ NON-EFFECTIVE.” 
CosTLy as our army is, effective as it may be in 
keeping down fw fi riotous movements of our 
own population, there are reasons to doubt the 
effective condition of our men if they were opposed 
to the highly trained armies of certain Continental 
neighbours. ‘The experiences of the Cape are not 
flattering: there the Black Kafirs treat our red- 
coats with the saucy indifference that old birds 
show to scarecrows, and they laugh at the idle 
scolding of a musqueteer who only hits at a venture. 
** An Old Officer of Light Division,”’ who writes to 
the Times, explains this superiority of the savages: 
our men are allowed just thirty rounds of cartridge 
for a year’s target practice! Thirty rounds! How 
many years would it take the junior member of a 
pigeon-shooting club to distinguish himself on that 
allowance ? 

Yes, thirty rounds for practice—and forty rounds 
on going to the field! It has hitherto been sixty 
rounds ; but astounded at the merits of the Minié 
rifle, it is said by the Old Officer, the Ordnance 
has bespoken a number of that arm, with its heavy 
balls; and the weight is to be compensated by a 
reduction in the number of rounds. Now, at 
Waterloo the Rifles went into action with eighty 
rounds, and were thrice supplied with more. But 
the long peace has made our officials forget these 
things. 





| It has made them forget the important matter of 
weight for the soldier. ‘The jockey is “ weighed at 
| starting ; ’ the sportsman is jealous of every ounce 
|added to his natural ponderosity. The relief of 
their knapsacks, left in tent, enabled our light 
troops to overtake the French at the pass of Vera 
in the Pyrenées ; the relief from blanket and am- 
munition (eleven pounds) enabled the same men, 
landing on the conclusion of the war at Plymouth, 
and marching into Kent, to make four miles an hour, 
| instead of three with a halt of ten minutes every hour. 
But existing regulations burden the soldier with 
ammunition, clothing, accoutrements, rations, &c., 
to the rate of more than half a hundred weight 
(sixty pounds). Among the elements of this exces- 
sive weight are his clumsy, ill-made musquet, and 
| his ball cartridge fitted to the wide bore. ‘To save 
| 3d. or 4d., one side of his bayonet is left solid, 
instead of being hollowed out#as is the case in all 
sides of a French bayonet; so that to save 4d., he 
is saddled for ever with two ounces more of useless 
steel. This heavy musquet is fitted with the old 
swivel, in lieu of the “ double-pipe swivel,” which 
works easily, and does not disturb the aim; and 
the old fashion is kept up on the official superstition 
that the double-pipe swivel gets out of order. Every 
gamekeeper can refute the delusion. 

But why should these things be wondered at? 
Our public offices exist for the benefit of the occu- 
pants. If civilians fill military posts, so much the 
better; for our politicians hate military matters, 
and think the less we have of them the better. As to 
English soldiers proving unequal in the field to 
well-armed Prussians, or Louis Napoleon’s ela- 
borately trained men, who can run by the side 
of cavalry—why, such a calamity has never hap- 

ned yet, and never will—till the first time, 
It would not be becoming to say that the Cape 
campaign looks very like a first time; or that 
Cossacks, if not French Algerines, which cost less 
than our soldiers, may wear better, especially at 
starting. No, we rest on Waterloo; and it will 
take a counter-Waterloo to convince us of our 
mistake. How awkward if the counter-Waterloo 





were near Waterloo-bridge. 
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In such case, there will probably be a sudden 
armi.g of the entire population, and Englishmen— 
Lancashire weavers, to wit, and cab -fed pea- 
sants—will be called upon to remember that “ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.” If he 
only knew how! We might practice, indeed. But 
then John Stiles would be suspected of poaching. 
And if your weaver were to imitate a Yankee 
citizen in practising the art of national defence, he 
would be suspected of “ sedition,” and “ put down” 
by the police. For your genuine official is more 
afraid of an Englishman exercising his prescriptive 
right to possess arms, than be is of Cossack or 
Algerine. Let us, therefore, continue our blessed 
compromise between peace principles and effective 
service—a great standing army equipped in parsi- 
monious estimates, with expensive commissions 
and little practice. Keep down the People, truckle 
to the military states, and “ God save the Queen!” 





“ ANONYMOUS PARTNERSHIP” ALREADY 

LEGAL IN IRELAND. 
Ir is not generally known that there is now in 
force an act of the Irish Parliament, by which the 
advantage of “ Anonymous Partnership,” or that 
of associating into a joint-stock company, with a 
limited liability to the shareholders, has been in- 
sured in Ireland for nearly three-quarters of a 
century past. 

This act, the 21 and 22 George IIL., c. 110, must 
have been almost one of the last acts of the Irish 
Legislature, ; and it deserves more than ordinary 

_ attention, for the clearness and conciseness of its 
style; a matter in which our lawmakers have sadly 
degenerated since that period. By the 7 and 8 
Victoria, c. 110 (commonly known as “ The Joint- 
stock Companies Act”’), s. 64, “ Irish Anonymous 
Partnerships” under this act are specially exempted 
from repeal, and the powers of the act are reserved 
in the following terms :— 

** Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall extend, or be construed to 
extend, to Partnerships in Ireland, commonly called 
* Anonymous Partnerships,’ formed under and by 
virtue of an act passed in the Parliament of Ireland 
in the twenty-first and twenty-second years of the 
reign of his late Majesty King George III., intituled 
‘An Act to Promote Trade and Manufactures, by 
Regulating and Encouraging Partnerships.’ ” 

The preamble and first clause of the Irish statute, 
which we give in full, would have served as an 
admirable précis to the recent Report of the House 
of Commons’ Committee on Partnerships. 


** An Act to Promote Trade and Manufacture, by | : 
| by the incorporated companies. 


Regulating and Encouraging Partnerships. 

‘““Wuereas, the increasing the stock of money 
employed in trade and manufacture must greatly 
promote the commerce and prosperity of this king- 
dom, and many persons might be induced to sub- 
scribe sums of money to men well qualified for trade, 
but not of competent fortune to carry it on largely, 
if they were allowed to abide by the profit or loss of 
trade for the same, and were not to be deemed traders 
on that account, or subject thereby to any further or 
other demands than the sums so subscribed; be it 
enacted, &c., That any number of persons may, from 
and after the 24th day of June, 1782, by deed or in- 
strument of partnership, under their hands andseals, 
executed in the presence of two or more subscribing 
witnesses, and to be registered as hereinafter men- 
tioned, enter into a joint trade or copartnership for 
the purpose of buying and selling in the gross or by 
wholesale, or for establishing or carrying on any ma- 
nufacture or business for any term not exceeding 
JSourteen years, but determinable at any shorter period, 
in such manner and upon such conditions as shall 
be agreed upon by such partnership deed; and that 
the said copartners, or some of them so executing the 
said deed, shall thereby bind themselves to pay in 
money towards a joint stock such sums as they shall 
respectively think fit ; such joint stock, however, not 
to be in any one of such companies or copartner- 
ships less in the whole than one thousand pounds, or 
more than fifty thousand pounds.” 

By the 2nd clause, the subscribers or share- 
holders are empowered to nominate one or more 
persons to manage and conduct the business of the 
company, in whose names, with the addition of 
**and company,” all transactions may be carried 
on. They are to be called the “ acting partners,” 
and are to be liable to the bankrupt laws, “ for 
and on account of the partnership debts,” as if 
trading on their own account. 

Clause 3 directs that the remaining partners are 
to be called “ anonymous partners,” and that the 


partnership shall not be liable to their debts, &c., | ground; and now we have the pleasure of an- 


nor they to any debts or contracts of the “acting 
partners.” 


Clause 4 regulates the manner of paying upon 
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the shares or subscription. The anonymous part- 
ners, at the time of executing the deed or articles 
of the copartnership, are to pay one-fourth of the 
sum subscribed, and in twelve months, or at such 
times within the twelve months as may be limited 
by the deed, the remaining three-fourths must be 
paid in cash, and without demand from the acting 
partners. On failure of payment of this remaining 
three-fourths, the partner so failing forfeits the one- 
fourth already paid, and all profit arising therefrom ; 
he ceases also to be a partner, and is liable to any 
debts of the copartnership, in case of failure, to the 
amount of the three-fourths unpaid. Should the 
concern, however, be ultimately broken up at a 
profit, the one-fourth forfeited is to be repaid to him. 

Clause 5 declares that a full account is to be 
made out once a year, and a baiance struck of the 
whole and of each particular partner’s share. This 
is to be signed by the acting partners, and by at 
least two-thirds of the “‘ anonymous partners,” or 
their respective attorneys lawfully constituted. 

By clause 6 each partner is permitted to take 
out, at such annual settlement, one half of his 
share of the profits, the other half to go to capital 
during the copartnership. 

The 7th clause strictly limits the liability of the 
partners to the amount of their subscription and the 
profits received. 

The 8th clause places representatives or as- 
signees in the position of original shareholders ; 
and provides that, where there are more than one 
“acting partner,’ the death of any one of them 
shall not cause a dissolution of the company. 

Clause 9 declares that the evidence of the disso- 
lution of the copartnership, previously to the expira- 
tion of the ordinary period, is to be an advertise- 
ment to that effect twice in the Dublin Gazette, 
and an entry in the Registrar’s book, where the deed 
of partnership is registered. 

By clause 10 all shares must be sold subject to 
the terms of the partnership deed. 

The next seven clauses are of ordinary re- 
gulations for the protection of the partners against 
fraud, &c., on the part of the “acting partners” 
and each other; and the final clause, 18, provides 


that copartnerships for banking-houses, or shops | 


selling by retail, are not within the powers of this 
act. 
The effect of this act is to enable any number of 


| persons in Ireland to associate themselves into a 


company; and it confers upon them the limited 
liability, and all the powers of suing and being sued 
in the names of such person or persons as they 
may appoint, as are now enjoyed, after vast expense, 


but this will be found a sufficient paid-up capital 
for most purposes—especially coOperative associa- 
tions. Nor needs the limit of the duration of the 
copartnership to fourteen years be regarded as an 
obstacle; since clause 6, which enacts that one 


it advisable to dissolve it pro forma at shorter 
intervals than fourteen years, and commence de 
novo, and so on ad infinitum, or until the Legisla- 
ture amends this clumsy portion of an otherwise 
exceedingly simple system of regulations. 

There is little doubt but that companies formed 
under this act can be carried out in England for 
English purposes, providing that the initiative of 





True it is that | 
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the capital is limited to fifty thousand pounds; | jy. partners, but will afterwards be elected by the 


significant and prophetic of a very important re- 
volution of “ the ever whirling wheel of chang>,” 
which will probably be one of the very greatest 
facts in the next generation—viz., that man shall 
have no property in woman but that which she of 
her own freewill gives him. When that, too, shall 
have become a fait accompli—though this may not 
be the best of all possible worlds even then—it will 
certainly be a much juster and pleasanter one to 
live in, for both parties concerned—“ those mascu- 
line, these feminine.” 

The Ladies’ Guild, which promises to be the 
small beginning of this great result, does not pre- 
tend to regenerate all womankind by a coup d’état 
to be forced on Queen Victoria, nor has Bloomer- 
ism anything to do with it, nor the question of 
female political franchise. Yet the Guild aims de- 
cisively at the acquisition of power for woman—the 
power which comes from skilled labour and habits 
of self-reliance. The methods by which it proposes 
to gain this end are based on the principles of as- 
sociation, codperation, and mutual support. Its 
immediate object, in this its first stage, “ is to aid 


females” (so says the prospectus—we would sug- 


gest the word women instead)— 


“ Especially such as have enjoyed a good educa- 
tion, and are dependent on their own exertions for 
their support, by employing them in branches of in- 
dustry suited to them, such as the fine and decorative 
arts, under conditions which will secure to the workers 
all the benefits attainable from their industry and 
skill, subject to the necessary charges for manage- 
ment and the use of capital; which will afford them 
protection against arbitrary conduct on the part of 
those who have the direction of the work ; and which 
will provide for the continual extension of these ad- 
vanges to fresh persons according to the resources in 
the hands of those who have the management of the 
undertaking. The general outline of the plan on which 
the Guild is formed is as follows :— 

‘It consists of themanagers, associates, probationers, 
contributors, subscribers, and trustees ; and is consti- 
tuted under a deed drawn up between the managers, 
associates, contributors, and trustees. The managers 
form a partnership. The whole conduct of the busi- 
will be in their hands; they will be paid by a salary, 
partly fixed, but in a large part dependent on the 
success of the business. The associates consist of 


| certain females named in the deed of constitution, 
| who are sufficiently skilled in the works intended to 
| be carried on by it, and appear to enter into the spirit 


of the institution ; who have the power of increasing 
their numbers by election, under certain restrictions 
provided by the deed to prevent the admission of un- 
desirable members. Their powers will be principally 
exercised by mcans of a committee chosen by them- 
selves, under the superintendance of a president, who 
is originally named by the deed for the same term as 
associates. The associates will have the power of 
electing any ladies as honorary associates. ‘The pro- 
bationers consist of all females who are desirous of 


, being instructed or employed in any work carried on 
| by the Guild, and who pay the amount necessary to 
half of the yearly profit is to be set aside for capital | 
until the copartnership is dissolved, would render | 


| be fixed by the managers. 


defray the expenses of instruction, employment being 
given to them if practicable. The contributors con- 
sist of all persons willing to advance money for the 
purposes of the institution. Annual subscribers to 
the Ladies’ Guild of one guinea, will be entitled to 
purchase articles made by the Guild during the con- 
tinuance of their subscription, on reduced terms, to 
A subscription of ten 


| guineas in one sum will confer the same privilege for 


the company be made in Ireland, and the deed of | 


copartnership registered under this act in Dublin. 
There is nothing in the act to confine the capital, 
when so associated, to Irish objects only. 

But, regarded in an Irish light alone, how useful 
might these anonymous partnerships be made ! 


life. The trustees have the duty of seeing that the 
business is carried on according to the conditions of 
the deed. Such is an outline of the plan for the 
formation of the Ladies’ Guild. Miss Wallace, the 
patentee of a method of applying glass to the purpose 


| of decorative art, which has been highly spoken of 


There is no want of money in Ireland, but a want | 


of investment and association of small means to 
great ends, or, in other words, of cooperation. 
What manufactories might be constructed, what 
mines worked, what fisheries organised, what 
landed estates purchased by such associations ! 





THE LADIES’ GUILD. 
Six months ago we spoke a few words to our 
readers on the subject of the Ladies’ Guild, at that 
time struggling to get itself established among the 
substantial realities of our social system. It had 
our best wishes and public support then, and ever 
since we have kept an eye upon it, watching with 
interest the courageous way in which it has battled 
with its difficulties, gained ground, and held its 


nouncing to all whom it may concern that the 
Ladies’ Guild is a success—a fait accompli. It is 





by many persons qualified to form an opinion upon 
the subjcct, and of which some of the results were 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace, has with great libe- 
rality placed at the disposal of its members, on highly 
favourable terms, the exclusive right to work her 
patent, which is admirably adapted for female labour, 
and promises to be of much value. It is not, how- 
ever, proposed to confine the business of the Guild to 
the working of this Patent, but to extend it as oppor- 
tunity offers to any other occupations which appear 
suitable for female labour, It is in contemplation to 
make arrangements by which, as far as possible, the 
protection of a home may be afforded to young persons 
desirous of employment in the Guild, whose friends 
reside at a distance from London.” 


“* God helps those who help themselves.” This 
wise old saw, indigenous in every modern European 
language, embodying as it does one of the great 
principles which distinguish our Western civiliza- 
tion from that of Oriental nations, may fairly be 
adopted by the Ladies’ Guild as the motto or legend 


to their device, whatever that device may be— 


spindle, graver, needle, or more ambitious pencil. 


not a great fact yet, it is only a little one; but it is i The adoption of such a legend would be a modest 





. 
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acknowledgment of their present success ; for the 
real founders of the Guild have helped themselves 
with all their might, with a very notable result. It 
would also be a declaration to the world that steady 
industry is what they rely on for the tangible mate- 
rial advantages which will lead the way to that 
social and mental elevation of women which we, 
and all men who love and honour them, truly de- 
sire to see them attain. The watchword of our 
journalistic chivalry is not the Murat mockery of 
‘the Bayard and Dunois cry, “Honneur et les 
Dames !” but the quite new motto, “ Justice pour 
la Femme.” 


GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 

I,—Tue Privy Councit (continued). 
3. THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
Ir seems that, during the Commonwealth, there 
was a Government Board or Council, somewhat re- 
sembling in its functions and objects, the Committee 
of the Privy Council, now denominated THe Boarp 
or TRADE, inasmuch as it was charged with the 
duty of considering ‘‘ by what means the traffic and 
navigation of the public might be best promoted 
and regulated.” As a permanent department, 
however, the Board of Trade has existed only from 
the year 1786, and it is, without doubt, one of the 
most important, and, we may add, one of the most 
efficient of the public departments. It takes cog- 
nizance of all matters touching the trade and 
commerce of the country—home, colonial, and 
foreign; and advises other departments on all 
questions relating to them. It now has also the 
registration of the mercantile marine and the 
licensing of steam-vessels, as well as the superin- 
tendence of the Schools of Design. The construc- 
tion and working of railways are now again placed 
under its inspection. It superintends the conduct 
of bills affecting trade or commerce when intro- 
duced into Parliament; and undertakes all the 
inquiries preliminary to the granting of Charters 
with limited liability. 

The Statistical department, which was formed by 
Lord Auckland in 1830 or 1831, is of great value. 
It has to prepare returns moved for in Parliament, 
and to furnish such statistical information as may 
be required by any member of the Government or of 
the Legislature. It has allotted to it also work of a 
permanent kind; such as collecting, classifying, 
and putting into appropriate forms, the various and 
detailed specifications of the revenue, commerce, 
and general statistics of the country and of the 
colonies, annually laid before Parliament in a 
printed volume, as also a résumé for the decennial 
volume. It compiles and publishes the monthly 
accounts of trade, navigation, and shipping; pre- 
pares and interchanges the statistics of the British 
Empire with such foreign states as may be dis- 
posed to effect such an arrangement ; and generally 
collects and arranges every thing that pertains to 
the statistics of the foreign, coasting, and colonial 
trade of the empire ; the manufactures, occupations, 
consumption, and offences of the people; our 
imports, exports, duties, and drawbacks; and the 
tonnage, &c., of British and foreign shipping. 

The Board of Trade, properly speaking, consists 
only of the President and the Vice-President, to 
whom are referred all general questions, and who 
have the superintendence, direction, and control of 
the entire establishment. ‘The Staff of the depart- 
ment, however, is divided ints several bodies or 
sections, each having its particular branch of 
business to manage. ‘The following, as far as we 
can discover, exhibits the entire establishment, 
with the salaries received by each :— 

1, THE BOARD, 
President (£2000), Mr. H. Labouchere. 
Private Secretary to Preside 33 
Baring. , ree. Seen ene 
Vice-President (no salary), not yet known.* 
Private Secretary to ditto (£150), Mr. G. A. Bowring. 
Joint Secretaries (£1500 each), Sir Denis Le Marchant 
and Mr, Porter. 
Assistants to ditto, Mr. H. Hobart and Mr. J. P. Ward. 
Registrar of Papers (£600), Mr. Noyes. 
Librarian and Précis Writer (£300), Mr. G. A. 
Bowring. 
Clerks, nine in number, salaries from £90 to £500 
(£2153). 
Officekeeper, Housekeeper, Messengers, and Porters, 
salaries from £70 to £130 (£915). 





* Lord Granville received his salary (£2000) as Pay- 
master-General. The Committee on Public Salaries 
which sat last session, recommended that the united 
salary should be £1500; but Lord John Russell has ex- 
pressed his determination to keep it at £2000, 





2, STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Chief (£800), Mr. Albany Fonblanque. 
Joint Assistants (£280 and £500), Mr. W. D. Oswald 
and Mr. R. Valpy. 
Clerks, four in number, salaries from £90 to £550 
(£1145), 
3. CORN DEPARTMENT. 
Comptroller (£600), Mr. G. Joyce. 
Deputy ditto (£500), Mr. H. F. Jadis. 
Clerk (£300), Mr. G. Joyce, jun. 
4, REGISTRY OF MERCHANT SEAMEN, 
Registrar (£500), Captain Beechey, R.N. 
Assistant ditto (£350), Captain W. H. Walker. 
Overseer of Tickets (£183, in addition to half-pay as 
Master, R.N.). 
Clerks, thirty-five in number, salaries from £90 to 
£300 (£5310). 
Housekeeper, Messengers, and Porters, salaries from 
£40 to £65 (£315). 
5, SCHOOLS OF DESIGN, 
Secretary and Curator (£500). 
Clerk to ditto (£100). 
Inspector of Branch Schools (£500). 
Lecturers (£500). 
6. RAILWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Chief of Department (£1500,) Sir Edward Ryan. 
Secretary* (£1000), Captain J. L, A. Simmons, R.E. 
Assistant* ditto (£311), Lieutenant Galton, R.E. 
Inspectors* (£1450), Captains Wynneand Laffan,R.E, 
Registrar (£429), Mr. Duncan Macgregor. 
Parliamentary and Legal Assistant (£399), A. Barrow, 
Esq. 
Clerks, eight in number (£1102), 
Officekeeper, Messengers, and Porter (£496), 


The sum charged on the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates for 1851-52, including £15,055 for the Schools 
of Design, and £8062 for the Railway Department, 
which stand separately, is £48,457. 

There was, till within the last two or three 
months, a “ Legal Assistant” attached to the 
Board—Mr. (now Sir Stafford) Northcote, who 
was appointed when Sir James Stephen ceased to 
fill the office of counsel to this Board, as well as 
to the Colonial-office. Mr. Northcote was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Gladstone, whose private secretary 
he was, when the right honourable gentleman was 
made Secretary of the Board of Trade. The salary 
was £500 a year; but, as the duties attached to the 
office were such as really pertained to the secre- 
taries, one of which has generally been a barrister, 
Mr. Labouchere has availed himself of the retire- 
ment of Sir Stafford Northcote to‘abolish the office 
of Legal Assistant. 

We may as well just remark here, too, thatthe Corn 
Department is confessedly an unjustifiably costly 
one. ‘The business of the department is merely to 
receive and arrange the published corn averages, 
now only for the use of the Tithe Commissioners, 
and not, as formerly, to regulate the corn trade of 
the country ; and yet its charge upon the estimates 
is no less than £1400 a-year. Mr. Labouchere has 
promised, upon the retirement of Mr. Joyce, the 
comptroller, to “reconstruct the department, and 
see whether it is not possible to make some re- 
duction in it.’ We will undertake to say that a 
single clerk, at £150 or £200 a-year, would be quite 
adequate to the discharge of all the duties of this 
department. Mr. Jacob, who was Mr. Joyce’s 
predecessor in the office of comptroller, and who 
died last week, received a salary of £1000 a-year. 

4. COMMITTEE OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS, 

This is generally regarded as the same depart- 
ment as the Board of ‘T'rade; and, in point of fact, 
the members of it themselves give a very vague and 
confused account of its construction and functions. 
It seems to be a merely consultative body, to which 
are referred certain grave questions of colonial 
policy—as, recently, the drafts of the constitutions 
proposed for the Australian colonies and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Previous to 1780 the colonial 
business of the country was transacted by this 
Board; but, after the appointment of a Colonial 
Secretary of State, the Board fell into almost total 
disuetude, until within the last twelve or fourteen 
months, when it was revived, for the purpose to 
which we have just referred. It consists of the 
following members :— 

President—Right Honourable H. Labouchere. 

Vice-President—not yet known. Lately, Lord 
Granville. 

The Lord Chancellor—Lord Truro, 

First Lord of the Treasury—Lord John Russell. 

The Principal Secretaries of State—Sir George Grey, 
Earl Grey, Earl Granville. 


* These officers receive their pay in the Royal Engi- 
neers, t.e., the three captains, £202. 5s. 5d., and the 
lieutenant, £124. 14s. 2d., in addition to their salaries 
from the Railway Board. They also have their travelling 
expenses, 








Chancellor of the Exchequer—Sir Charles Wood. 

Speaker of the House of Commons—Mr. . 

Such Officers of State in Ireland as are Privy Couns 
cillors in England. 

Right Honourable Charles Arbuthnot. 

Right Honourable John Nicholl. 

Right Honourable Sir G. Ryan. 

Right Honourable Sir James Stephen. 

Right Honourable Sir David Dundas. 





POLITICS IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 

In its Sacred column the Times is obliged to recognize 
political truth. On New Year’s-day, the paragraph 
winding up the estimate of the Commercial Year con- 
tained an appeal to Englishmen, warning them of their 
duty to watch well the doings of the Continental 
powers, and consider whether commercial security was 
possible under Absolutism. 

‘* Every merchant and capitalist must also be a poli- 
tician ; and it is for each man to satisfy himself, accord- 
ing to his peculiar views, whether the principles of go- 
vernment at present in force throughout Europe are 
such as to insure the maintenance of economy, the 
growth of public happiness, and the free extension of 
peaceful enterprise. History affords no parallel to the 
utter dissimilarity of system that now prevails between 
Englandand her neighbours. Whether that dissimilari 
can long continue, or whether an equilibrium is ultimately 
to be brought about by gradual approaches, or by a 
sudden convulsion, is a point which none can determine. 
All, however, can estimate its possibilities, and decide 
whether they are such as should awaken caution.” 

Couple this with the past policy of the Times in the 
same department—that of discrediting foreign stocks as 
what they manifestly are, insecure, and pointing to 
America and our colonies as alone affording fields for 
safe investments. 

In another column our readers will see that even the 
Morning Chronicle, a convert to the Ministry since the 
alleged accession of certain Peelites, recognizes the 
American desire for the Anglo-American Alliance as a 
great fact, an indisputable and irresistible fact: re- 
luctantly, but without qualification, it confesses the 
existence of that which we have striven to create. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
“NOTES OF A SOCIAL GCONOMIST,’ 
THE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF ENGLAND 
XII. 

‘A rational Government will attend solely to the hap- 

piness of the Governed.’’—Robert Owen. 
At the third Congress of delegates from the co- 
Operative societies of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1832, sixty-five associations were represented, 
numbering 32,980 members, but possessing 
funds only to the amount of £10,464. Now, 
in the town of Padiham alone, in addition toa 
“ store’? well stocked with groceries, drapery goods, 
and every article commonly used by a family of 
the middle or working class, a large mill has 
just been completed, which, by April next, will have 
in it 360 looms. This mill is the property of 
seventy-seven (£100) shareholders or associates, all 
of whom are working men. They have ce | 
raised the funds necessary for the building; and, 
when the machinery shall be in full operation, the 
proprietors will havea paid up capital amounting to 
seven thousand seven hundred pounds. 

The discussion on cooperation which recently 
took place in this mill between Mr. Ernest Jones, 
the well-known barrister, and Mr. Lloyd Jones, a 
delegate from the Central Agency in London, de- 
serves the attentive consideration of all social ceco- 
nomists. (See Report in the Preston Guardian and 
Christian Socialist.) Mr. Ernest Jones undertook 
to vindicate the following propositions :— 

‘“‘ The errors of the present Coéperative movement, 
showing that it carries within it the germs of disso- 
lution, would inflict a renewed evil on the masses of 
the people, and is essentially destructive to the real 
principles of codperation; instead of abrogating 
profit-mongering, it recreates it ; instead of counter- 
acting competition, it reéstablishes it; instead of 
preventing centralization, it renews it ; merely trans- 
ferring the réle from one set of actors to another.” 


In this discussion Mr. Ernest Jones showed 
himself less tolerant than even M. Proudhon, who, 
while condemning the imperfection of the system 
of codperation, as taught in certain Socialist 
schools in France, was yet compelled to acknow- 
ledge that, in the cooperative societies, the prin- 
ciple of antagonism had been superseded by that 
of “reciprocity,” the idea of authority by that of 
*‘ contract,” as between equals and freemen; in 
fact, that an ceconomical and industrial organization 
of the people had been established. Cooperation, 
therefore, in its most restricted sense, is simply an 
application of the joint-stock or mutual-assurance 
principle, but a decided improvement on the old 
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system of isolation. Whether codperative stores | 
and factories be justified in selling to the public at 
a profit, is rather a barren question. But without 

profits how is capital to be accumulated? There 

can be no doubt that “ profit-mongering” is an 

evil; and that our whole social system is rotten to | 
the core; rotten, because it is irrational and based 
upon false and arbitrary assumptions, which are in 
direct contradiction to the eternal laws of nature. 
But the real social problem to be solved is this :— 
How to bring about the gradual but radical 
reformation which is so much needed in this cor- 
rupt and artificial state of civilization, in which 
falsehood, hypocrisy, and antagonism predominate, 
without violence or convulsion. 

Doubtless the present centralizing system must, 
at some future period, be superseded by a volun- 
tary union or federation of territorial associations 
or communities; but, under the vicious circum- 
stances in the midst of which mankind is now 
placed, it is impossible at once to abolish “ profit- 
mongering,” without previously fixing a maximum 
of price and a minimum of wages; a maximum of 
population in proportion to capital, and a limit to 
the field of production, which, for the English 
Nation, has been indefinitely augmented by the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. It is true that the small 
capitalist cannot compete with the large capitalist ; 
therefore hostile competition, or social war, must 
inevitably lead to monopoly ; but the abolition of 
monopoly is communism! ‘The practical difficulty, 
therefore, lies in the adjustment of the principles of 
socialism-and individualism; of the interests of the 
community and those of family, which naturally 
arise from the voluntary union or contract entered 
* into by rational and enfranchised beings of different 
sexes ; domestic interests which are, and ever have 
been, the foundation of human society. 

‘The question of wages and of profits is most im- 
portant in itself, as well as in its bearings on 
cooperation: and a clear understanding of the sub- 
ject is indispensable to the proper conduct and 
guidance of the employed in their contracts or 
contests with their employers, and in framing the 
* Rules” of their cooperative societies on sound 
ceconomical principles. 

The produce of labour originally constituted the 
natural recompense, or wages, of labour.* Before 
the appropriation of land and the accumulation of 
stock, the whole of the produce belonged to the 
labourer: there was neither landlord nor master 
to share it with him. If this state of things could 
have continued, wages would have augmented with 
the improvements in productive power, which were 
developed by the division of labour and by the 
discoveries of science. All things, gradually, would 
have become cheaper, as they would have been 
produced by a smaller quantity of labour. But this 
could not last beyond the first appropriation of land 
and the accumulation of stock. The landowner 
then demanded a share of almost all the produce of 
labour ; and his rent was the first subtraction from 
the wages of the labourer employed upon the land. 
But, if the tiller of the soil had not wherewithal to 
maintain himself until the harvest, this maintenance 
was advanced to him from the stock or accumula- 
tions of the master who employed him, and who 
would have had no interest in employing him, 
unless he had shared in the produce of his labour. 
The master’s share, or profit, was the second sub- 
traction from the wages of the labourer; and the 
produce of almost all other labour is liable to a 
similar deduction. But when one or more work- 
men possess stock, or capital, sufficient both to 
purchase the materials for their work and to main- 
tain themselves until it be completed, they then 
take the whole produce of their own labour, or the 
whole value which has been added to the materials 
upon which they have bestowed their labour. The 
profits, however, arising from surplus production 
are always to be distinguished from mere money- 
profits, which may be obtained without any increase 
of real wealth. 

Waces depend upon the demand forandthe supply 
of labour; or on the proportion between the capital 
which is directly expended in the purchase of labour, 
and the number of the labourers who work for 
hire ; and with freeexchange or freetrade, the field of 
production is limited only by the earth’s circum- 
ference. Under the immoral competitive system, 
the material interests of the masters and workmen 
are by no means the same, whatever their moral 
interests may be. The workmen desire to receive 
as high, and the masters to give as low, wages as 
possible; profits rising as wages fall, and falling as 








* See Adam Smith. 


wages rise; the rate of profit depending upon the 
proportion between the price of labour and the pro- 
duce of it. The masters being fewer in number, 
more wealthy, and independent, can combine more 
easily to lower, than the workmen can to raise, 
wages; and they can hold out much longer. 
Although we rarely hear of the combination of 
masters, though frequently of those of workmen, 
whoever imagines that the masters rarely combine, 
is as ignorant of the world as of the subject. 
Masters are always and everywhere in a tacit, but 
constant, combination not to raise the wages of 
labour beyond their actual rate; and they some- 
times enter into particular combinations to sink the 
wages of labour even below this rate. These com- 
binations are conducted in silence and secrecy till 
the moment of execution, and when the workmen 
yield without resistance, they are never heard of by 
other people. Such combinations, however, are 
frequently resisted by defensive combinations of the 
workmen, who sometimes, without any provocation 
of this kind, combine to raise the price of their 
labour. But whether their combinations be offen- 
sive or defensive, they are always heard of. In 
order to bring the question speedily to an issue, 
they have recourse to clamour, and some- 
times to violence, to frighten the masters 
into immediate compliance with their demands. 
The masters on the other side are equally clamorous, 
and call aloud for the assistance of the civil magis- 
trate, and for the rigorous execution of those laws 
which have been enacted with such severity against 
the combinations of servants, labourers, and jour- 
neymen. (‘There are no acts of Parliament, however, 
against combining to lower the price of labour.) 
The workmen accordingly seldom derive much 
benefit from these combinations, partly from the 
interposition of the civil authority, and partly 
from the necessity of submission for the sake of 
present subsistence. 

With respect to the threatened strike of the Amal- 
gated Society of Engineers, although some of their 
demands may be unreasonable, yet there can be no 
doubt that the custom of working overtime is most 
objectionable, in fact it is a perfect system of slavery, 
which can only be abolished by the united and 
combined action of the employed. The system of 
piece work, which has been introduced, is not merely 
used for the purpose of lowering the rate of pay- 
ment for a given amount of labour, but it has been 
the means of forcing a middleman, or contractor, 
upon the industrious workmen, who is thus 
enabled to make his profit, in addition to the 
increased profit of the master, by a reduction in the 
wages of the labourer. 

The Paris cooperative associations very wisely 
have limited their hours of labour to eleven. 


If the Ten Hours-and-a Half Bill were necessary 
for women and children, it is equally necessary, on 
moral and “ sanitary ” grounds, for adults ; and it 
will be a very short-sighted policy, on the part of 
the employers, if they attempt to resist so reason- 
able a demand as “ the abolition of overtime, except 
in cases of breakdown.” The opposition to Robert 
Owen’s short-time bill (who also first applied the 
principle to practice, let me remind Lord Shaftes- 
bury) was equally violent, although the diminution 
in the hours of labour has proved alike beneficial 
to the employed and to the employers. 

With your permission I shall return to the sub- 
ject. WitiiamM CoNINGHAM. 


Postcript.—The American workman labours 
twelve hours a day to the sacrifice of his 
health; and it is asserted upon good authority, 
that the actual work done in the United States 
is greater, in a large proportion, than would 
be done in England for the same cost. But wages 
in America are higher, and the price of food and 
the taxes are less. Besides the American workman 
seliom or never drinks strong liquors. ‘The Eng- 
lishman works sixty hours a week for wages 
varying from ten to twelve shillings—a fraction over 
twopence an hour, while the American receives 
fifteen shillings for his week’s labour of seventy- 
two hours—about twopence halfpenny an hour. 
The following table gives a close approximation to 
the average rate of wages in different countries :— 


i 
United States ......... 14 11 a week, 
A eee Mm 2 
ES re 10 0 ow 
ENR ae en eee 5 6 = 
Wns 3 64-90 has. ce. - 
Switzerland ........... © Oo 
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Saxony ....... S- % 
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NOTES ON WAR. 
BY A SOLDIER. 
No. Il.—A New System wanrep. 
Ler us consider it as a certainty that Despotism 
cannot be abolished without fighting; that the 
monster evil of Europe, standing armies, must be 
overcome by force. All reliance on the defection of 
troops from the Governments should be abandoned, 
all hope of their neutrality or assistance should be 
deprecated. The last men to become enlightened 
citizens are the soldiers, and their sympathy or aid 
in a struggle for freedom would be given from low 
or merely impulsive motives, and would, as it al- 
ways has done, merely pave the way for military rule. 

We are told on all sides that battles for the 
future are to be decided by improved musketry 
and artillery, and by the employment of guns in 
larger number and of greater calibre than heretofore. 
In military periodicals, and at the mess-table, 
doubtful disputes are raised as to whether in future 
campaigns the Minié rifles and Prussian needle- 
prime muskets are to pick off the Horse Artillery 
gunners at a thousand yards ; or whether, on the 
contrary, skirmishers in hundreds, and entire 
battalions and brigades of Infantry, are to be swept 
away, dispersed, and almost annihilated by spherical 
case-shot and Congreve rockets. And much as 
they may differ, both sides agree that by missile 
weapons of one sort or the other battles for the 
future are to be won. All the military authorities 
in Europe are busily engaged in examining, report- 
ing upon, and adopting various improvements in 
small arms, and greater attention is paid to instruct- 
ing and practising the soldiers to be good marksmen 
and accurate judges of the distances of objects. 
Our own Government has been much censured for 
alleged inattention to the formidable effects pro- 
duced by the new weapons in use with some foreign 
armies ; but it is understood that most of these new 
inventions have been tested at Woolwich, and in 
many cases their value, and the degree of skill and 
certainty of aim attained or attainable by the 
soldier, have proved to have been greatly exagge- 
rated and over-estimated, There are other essentials 
for military firearms besides accuracy in experi- 
mental practice. The expense sometimes may quite 
overbalance any advantage of construction,— 
“ breaking windows with guineas” has become a 
standing joke on this subject,—and again, it is use- 
less to entrust te a hard-fisted, rough, average 
soldier, a delicate instrument which requires to be 
petted and handled like a chronometer. But still 
there is not the least doubt that great improvements 
have been made, and that in future European wars, 
in addition to a more formidable and numerous 
artillery, sharpshooters of great skill, and furnished 
with the best possible weapons, will be able to 
select their victims at unprecedented distances. 

And what does all this portend? What does it 
suggest to the exiled leaders of stifled nations? 
What does it suggest to the patriot mournfully 
brooding over the intolerable wrongs and insults 
to which his country is subjected? If battles, 
indeed, are to be decided for the future by musketry 
and artillery of long range, if successive improve- 
ments in mechanism are for ever to carry the day, 
then indeed all hope of freedom, until soldiers 
become enlightened citizens, may be abandoned, 
If high and intelligent courage, if faith in a just 
cause, if noble devotion, nay, if manly strength 
and activity, are indeed to be for ever neutralized 
by missile machinery, then indeed the cause of 
Liberty is a desperate one. For when we consider 
the costly and cumbrous material, and the long and 
careful training required for the effective service of 
artillery, it must be obvious that, with its vast 
stores, pecuniary resources, and practised gunners, 
the Established Government will always be able to 
outnumber, and indeed to overwhelm, all the guns 
that can be brought into the field by the almost 
improvised military administration of a revolted 
People. And in the possession of superior weapons, 
in skill and rapidity of firing and steadiness of 
manceuvring, a regular army will always excel the 
hasty levies of an insurrection. We have already 
given our reasons for objecting to the system of 
Barricade warfare, which is only the present uni- 
versally received system of modern tactics carried 
to the highest pitch of absurdity. 

Then, if these reiterated assurances of the em- 
ployers, leaders, and teachers of standing armies, 
that future battles will be, and must be, decided 
by artillery and musketry, can bring, while be- 
lieved to be true, no hope, but rather despair, to 
the patriot, let us examine them more closely, and 
try if we cannot prove them to be false in theory 
and in fact. We shall find that these assurances 
contain a full confession of the essential error in 
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the constitution of modern armies and in their 
principles of tactics, and show us how this error 
and weal ness are being pushed toa climax ; and we 
shall « btain a clear view of the elements of strength 
in a national force, and of the manner in which the 
superior numbers of a People may first be brought 
to bear against the army and conquer it, and then 
to demonstrate the inutility of standing armies, 
and the inherent power of a People to resist an 
invasion without any long training or expensive 
establishments. 

The true principle of warfare is forward move- 
ment, to conquer an adversary; the absolutely 
defensive in war is anabsurdity. It may be neces- 
sary to retreat, or it may be necessary to occupy a 
defensive position in the presence of a superior 
force, and until reinforcements arrive; but if one 
party is not strong enough to face its opponent in 
the open field, and has no expectation of being 
eventually strong enough, then it would be better 
not to provoke a quarrel at all. “If two armies 
stand opposed in a fair field, all the men who are 
killed by an exchange of fire, after lines or columns 
of attack can be formed, are uselessly sacri- 
ficed ; while two bodies of troops fire, the loss 
is tolerably equal. Nothing to be thought 
of but the offensive. Quick marches, energy 
in .attack, the naked steel. No prepared theory 
for a battle, act vigorously as opportunity 
offers.” ‘These were maxims of Marshal Suwar- 
row,* and are substantially correct. The brilliant 
successes of that savage old warrior against the 
Turks, and against the French at Adda, the Treb- 
bia, and Novi, prove what enormous advantages 
may be gained by a bold initiative, and straight- 
forward, persevering advance without hesitation or 
delay ; while his many failures may be attributed 
in the first place to Suwarrow’s soldiers being Rus- 
sians; brave men, no doubt, but without intelli- 
gence, without the feeling of a purpose, or the 
enthusiasm and devotion of a great and glorious 
cause—mere machines, men in whom the noblest 
and loftiest impulses of humanity were crushed by 
despotic ill usage, or from the sheer brutal igno- 





rance of their breeding and habits had never be- | 


come developed; and in the second place, because | 


the masses of his armies were composed, in the 
universally received modern fashion, of musketeers, 
whose weapons, and whose induced habits and in- 
stincts, render them utterly unsuited for the dash- 
ing forward movements and close combats which 
the Russian Marshal wished to produce, and which 
every General, who has confidence in his troops, 
ought to carry into effect with as little preliminary ma- 
nwuvring and as little stationary firing as possible. 

The universal arming of modern infantry with 
muskets and bayonets renders them utterly unit 


for close combat. After the introduction of 
gunpowder into warfare, its effects appeared 
so terrible that its use has gradually super- 


seded that of all other weapons, and completely 
smothered the art of war (which is no conjuring 
art) with its smoke and noise. The musket, 
rifle, or firearm of any sort, is a weapon the use 
of which ought to be strictly defensive and preli- 
minary; it can be employed with advantage in in- 
accessible positions and other places of defence 
when necessary, and in covering, hiding, and pro- 
tecting the advance of an attacking body, or the 
retreat of a retiring force; in skirmishing order, 
en tirailleur, where the men have elbow-room, are 
not blinded and choked by smoke, and have an 
intelligent duty to perform without the depressing 
influence of being stationary, and without a pur- 
pose. But the absurdity of massing musketeers 
into columns, or drawing them out in closely 
packed lines, each man with his pouch full of car- 
tridges, is best seen in its results. Battles are 
fought without the combatants approaching within 
a hundred yards, th€y are prolonged to the very 
verge of hurgan endurance, very indecisive results 
foliow in the majority of cases; and it is only the 
long period during which the firing has continued 
(frequently eight or nine hours) that makes up a 
number of killed and wounded, which conceals 
from most people the contemptible destructive 
effect of musketry and artillery fighting. Yes, the 
work of destruction by cannon and musketry is a 
slow and tedious work. It is an absolute fact, 
easily verified, that one hit in a hundred shots is a 
fair average for the work of an infantry soldier in a 
modern battle. Missiles cannot conquer, however 
many they may kill, and the brave man will not be 
stopped in his career by any amount of noise. 
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* Major Macready’s Sketch of the last Campaign of 
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Cnitics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
efliterature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 








Tue other day we announced the existence of a 
new poet in Glasgow, and quoted with hearty ad- 
miration a love sonnet he had written—a sonnet 
fervid with the strong pulsations of a novel passion. 
In it ALEXANDER Smitu, with daring felicity, 
sang these lines :— 
** On a bosom white, 

Which came and went beneath me like a sea, 

An Emperor I lay, in empire bright, 

Lord of the beating heart.” 
Luxurious imagery, is it not, andtruthful? But 
the narrow notions which blaspheme against the 
divine beauty there is in life,—which forget that 
the body of man is the holiest of Temples,—which | 
presume to question the wisdom of the Creator, 
try to thwart it by asceticism—these notions per- 
vertitig the healthy morals of our land appear to | 
be shocked by the “animalism” of Mr. Smirn’s | 
poetry. One of our correspondents wrote us a 
gentle sermon on the text. We printed it in Open | 
Council, where we especially welcome opinions 
adverse to our own. Its appearance there seems to | 
have startled and irritated several of our friends. | 
A pile of letters in indignant answer lie before us. | 
For the most part they are excluded from our 
columns by reason of their attributing motives to | 
W.M. We object to motives being attributed. 
W. M. may have meant well by his remonstrance, 
and he may have meant ill; but who shall under- | 
take to read his motives? ‘To indicate the tone, 
however, we will give two letters :— 





« Newcastle-upon-Tyne, December 22, 1851. 

“Sin,—' To the pure all things are pure.’ There 
is, however, without question, a very large class of 
persons who are not pure; who starve their souls, 
and feed and fatten their animalism on literary 
garbage, of which, God knows, there is just now, 
most shocking abundance. I, therefore, agree with 
W. M., that, in estimating the worth of any literary | 


and | Must it shri 
| thought immoral? 


| said so at once and without disguise. 


| 


effort, or, indeed, of any artistic production, we should | 


never be unmindful of its probable moral influence. 
But what W. M. discovers in A, Smith's sonnet 
so offensive to true morality, somewhat puzzles my 
powers of comprehension, How he will determine 
my moral status, when I confess that reading it occa- 
sioned me the intensest delight, I cannot tell; but 
such is the fact. And whatever can he think of the 
‘modesty’ of some lady friends of mine, to whom I 
was simple or wicked enough to read it, and who, 
without blush or hesitancy, expressed only unquali- 
fied approval? For, singularly enough, I, all un- 
wittingly, adopting the very test suggested by W. M., 
I read it to my siste~, And this 1 can assure him: a 


| thought of the ‘indelicacy’ or ‘animalism’ of the 


piece was never once suggested, ‘The fact is, I was 
so gratified with the sonnet, that I read it to anumber 
of friends, who I knew took interest in such matters 
—amongst them were several ladies, the tone of 
whose moral feelings was of the purest—and from 
none was there the slightest expression of disappro- 
bation on account of its immorality. That was first 
revealed to me by W. M. 

‘I do not presume to offer any criticism as to the 
literary worth of Smith’s poetry, but simply state the 
way in which it was received by several persons of 
fine moral feeling. 

**I thank you tor the opportunity you have affo. Jed 
us of knowing the new poet, and pray you, when he 
sings again, remember us us, 

“Yours respectfully, §S. Cam. J.” 





** Manchester, December 20, 1851, 

‘“‘ Smr,—I see in your number of to-day that a very 
modest correspondent, W. M., is outraged at the 
sonnet of Mr. Alexander Smith, given with other 
extracts by you, a week or two since. Will you 
permit me through the Leader to ask W. M. whether 
it has ever occurred to him that he may possibly lack 
the imaginative faculty requisite for the appreciation 
of glowing pictures of the eternal passion, and that 
as a consequence he sees only ‘* mere animalism and 
pucrile indelicacy’”’ where others see the joyous | 
outburst of a youthful, passionate, strong heart? 
W. M.’s excruciating modesty seems to me to be of 
the ladies’-boarding-school class, which puts frilled 
trousers on the table legs, supporters, perhaps, I 


| Ought to say. The shamefaceduess of the fig leat, 


not the modesty of nature. 

“I have no doubt the ‘sisters and daughters’ who 
read the Leader (of whom I hope there are many), 
are exceedingly obliged to W. M. for his compliment | 
to the sex, 


“¢An author who is, and that justly, world- 
renowned’ (how patronizing of W. M.), says :— 


«« ‘Men may construe things after their fashion, 

Clean from the purpose of the things ast 

These letters express their writers’ dissent from 
W. M.’s feeling, but they do not touch the real 
question. The gravamen of the charge against the 
sonnet is its truth of description. Had the poet 
indulged in vague generalities, and only said— 

“ Last night the blushing maid her love confessed, 

I clasped her wildly to my rapturous breast ,” 
(We believe that is the chaste style!) W. M. 
would probably have raised no objection—and we 
should not have quoted the verses. Yet there is 
as much “animalism” in these lines—and no 
poetry. 

The question mooted is this: Ought poetry to 
give utterance to real emotions, to real passions, or 
nk from the truth lest the truth be 
If love—if the furor Amoris— 
is an immoral passion, the dowry God has given to 





| his noblest children for their—perdition, let it be 


As to 
animalism”—honi soit qui mal y pense! The 
passion being granted, its poetical utterance is con- 
secrated ; for Art seems to have a higher privilege, 
derived from its more elevated nature, which per 
mits it to withdraw the veil thrown over forms 


hidden from the vulgar eye. That which is held 


sacred from the gaze of the curious, is willingly 
thrown open to Art. ‘The Princess who sat naked 
as a model to Canova, would have died ere she 
sat so to another man. Art purifies everything, 


| not by keeping what is essential in the back ground, 
| not by ignoring, but by elevating it into the region 


of Beauty. It chastens and refines by training the 
passions, not by suppressing them. Jt cannot, like 
fashion and ethics, ignore humanity: from human 
passion it draws its life, its strength, its usefulness, 
Allis permitted to it, because its aims are noble. 
Therefore may poets and painters deal openly with 
subjects veiled from less consecrated treatment; 
therefore may we hear verses and see pictures re- 
presenting things that elsewhere would not be 
tolerated. 

W. M. must be told that poetry is not compatible 


| with “ animalism” in the degrading sense of that 


term ; because it is poetry it must elevate the sub- 
ject it treats; and as to the true sense of the word 
“ animalism,” until Love can be found without it— 
until we can become all pure thought without the 
organization of human beings—poetry neither can 
nor will shirk it, because in’so doing poetry would 
abdicate its throne, betray its function. 

There are men whose first—and_ perhaps last— 
thought on seeing a statue or a nude figure in 
painting is a gross one. ‘That cannot be helped; 
not for them did the Artist labour, So likewise 
there are men (Tartufe was one) who cannot hear 
of Nature’s having created a woman's bosom (so 
very “improper” of Nature!) yet we do not find 
those persons leading the purest of lives, for as 
GoerrueE says, “ Your modest Ears will not listen 
to what modest Hearts cannot dispense with,” 





One of the most painful things to the Man of 
Letters is to see the reckless disregard of ordinary 


_ morality, which persons out of the Literary world 


conceive to be perfectly justifiable and a matter of 
course. When gentlemen of a “literary turn” 
condescend to enter the arena, they are constantly 
betraying their conviction that Literature is not 
bound by ordinary rules of right and wrong. An 
instance is brought before us by one of our Cor- 
respondents, the Reverend W. G. Barrer, whose 
letter we insert here :— 
* Royston, Herts, December 17, 1851. 
*©Srr,—Will you allow me the help of your 


| columns .to expose a gross literary fraud? A short 


time since I published a translation from the French 
of two discuurses on Woman, by the Reverend 
Adoiphe Monod, of Paris, and Professor of Theology 
at Montauban. In a recent number of the Atheneum, 


| I saw advertised as follows :— 


*«* Woman, her Mission and her Life ; a Discourse in 


‘twelve chapters:—~Woman a Help meet tor Man— 
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Woman’s Province beneath the Cross—Woman in her 
Domestic Relations—The Christian Wife—Maiden—The 
Mother—The Servant—Useless Woman—Worldly Wo- 
man, &c. By the Reverend Joun Jgssopp, M.A., 
Chaplain to the King of the Belgians; Morning Preacher 
at the Orphan Asylum; and Evening Preacher at Trinit, 
Church, Newington.’ 


* On reading this, I marvelled that the Chaplain 
of the King of the Belgians, &c., should have written 
a discourse on Woman, with precisely the same outline 
of thought, expressed in precisely the same terms as 
Adolphe Monod’s treatise, Curiosity excited, I pro- 
cured Mr. Jessopp’s book, when, strange to say, I 
found that what Monod thought, Mr. Jessopp 
thought, and what M. Monod had written in French, 
Mr. Jessopp had written in English; and yet the 
Reverend Mr, Jessopp, M.A., Chaplain, &c., has 
advertised his book as original, What makes the 
correspondence more remarkable is, that the Cha) 
lain, &c., has assured us in a brief preface, that he 
knows nothing of M. Monod, or any other Jiving 
person ; but that fora few ‘ ideas,’ and these, he says, 
would ‘scarcely be recognized,’ he is indebted to a late 
highly esteemed French Protestant —" 

“ Mr. Jessopp says, at the beginning, thus :— 

“«* Whatever merit may attach to the publication of 
the ideas pr nded in this little book, must be ascribed 
to a late highly esteemed French Protestant clergyman. 
The work, in its present form, is, ina great measure, an 
amplification of a sermon delivered by him to his own 
congregation in the year 1849. Although it would pro- 
bably be scarcely recognized in its present form as of 
French extraction, yet the author is anxious to offer this 
tribute to the real parent of the work, who has left be- 
hind him so many immortal records of his labours in the 
cause of truth.’ 


‘This declaimer implies that he is indebted for 
‘ideas’ only; yet, strange to say, page after page, 
without any variation, the English of Mr. Jessopp is 
word for word the French of M. Monod. To sub- 
stantiate this, I should have to quote the whole of Mr. 
Jessopp's book, which your columns forbid ; but, lest I 
should be thought indiscriminate in my censure, 
may I venture to ask the English author of Woman 
three questions }— 

"1, Who is the ‘late highly esteemed French 
Protestant clergyman’ ? 

"2, Where did he preach this sermon in 1849 ?* 

“© 3, What other ‘immortal records of his labours 
in the cause of truth’ did he leave ‘behind him’? 
A question not difficult to answer since he was living, 
according to the authority of Mr. Jessopp, in 1849, 


‘* We shall be anxious to see the advertisement of 
the next original work by the Reverend J. Jessopp, 
M.A., Chaplain to the King of the Belgians, Morning 
Preacher at the Orphan Asylum, and Evening 
Preacher at Trinity Church, Newington. 

** T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ W.G, Barratt.” 





THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
The Head of the Family. A Novel, By the Author of the 

* Ogilvies,” ‘* Olive,” &c. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall, 
Ir is a common cant of criticism to call every 
historical novel the “ best that has been produced 
since Scott,” and to bring Jane Eyre on the tapis 
whenever a woman’s nevel happens to be in ques- 
tion. In despite thereof we will say that no novel 
published since Jane Eyre has taken such a hold 
of us as this Head of the Family, though it does 
not equal that story in originality and in intensity 
of interest. It is written with eloquence and 
page The authoress has seen, thought, suffered ; 

er work betrays it. It has, moreover, considerable 
narrative and dramatic skill; and, although there 
are many characters and many stories upon this 
one canvas, yet they are so dexterously distributed, 
and so excellently painted, that the interest is 
unflagging. 

Ninian Greme—the “Head of the Family ”— 
is an elder Brother placed in the difficult position 
of Fathef toa young family. In this he is aided by 
an elder Sister, a charming portrait :— 

** Lindsay Graeme was—just a woman, nothing less, 
and nothing more! She never was and never had 
been thought clever or beautiful, and now she had 
passed the age when she cared to be thought either. 
Also, there was at times a look in her face, which 
seemed as if not age alone had produced the softened 
calm it wore—this sealing up of all youth’s restless 
emotions into one serene repose. Whatever shadow 
had swept over her, it had left no bitterness, no heart- 
lessness, scarcely even grief. It was probably that 
one—the most sanctifying woe of all—when the angel 
of death, reascending, opens heaven, and suffers a 
portion of heaven’s light to fall on those looking sor- 
rowfully upwards, whose faces, like that of Moses, 
bear some trace of this brightness evermore. 

* For her outward appearance, it was just ordinary 
enough; you would not notice her, except, perhaps, 
for the grave neatness of her black dress—she always 





M. Monod says, “Ce discours éé prononcé, a 
Paris, le 6 Février, 1848’! 





wore black; or for a certain sweetness in her voice 
which ever pierced through the Babel of all other 
voices in the room, like a drop of clear water falling 
on a crystal floor. For the rest of her looks, she 
had a fair skin, flaxen hair, that always would be 
flaxen, never grey. She generally wore a sort of 


half-cap of black lace, which, though she probably | 


did not know it, was the most becoming head-tire 
a lady of her age and complexion could have 
chosen.”’ 


The story opens with the arrival of the six boys 
and girls (the eldest about twenty years of age) at 
the home of their childhood, for the first time since 
their father’s death :— 


‘‘ The whole tribe had rushed in from their journey 
with a tired forgetfulness of everything but the 
relief of coming home; and for some minutes the 
house was alive with voices ; Katie, poor old soul! 
being summoned hither and thither till it almost 
drove her crazy. But when, one after the other, 
the young travellers assembled to tea in the old 
familiar roon—where everything looked the same, 
save for the one missing presence that would be seen no 
more—then a great quietness came over all, The twins 
crept nearer to each other, and Christina, ever the 
readiest either to laugh or weep, hid her face on Lind- 
say's shoulder. Butnoone spoke aword. @ 

‘“‘ They gathered round the table—Lindsay sitting 
where she had presided for some years as mistress of 
her father’s household. Opposite to her was that 
father’s empty chair, Each glanced that way, and 
then all eyes were lowered. None look up, and all 
kept silence as Ninian came in and took the vacant 
place. There was a pause—as if each waited for 
the voice that never would be heard more; and then 
Ninian, in his low quiet voice, said the grace :— 

“© * Lord, we thank Thee for these and all Thy mercies ; 
and forgive us our sins, for Christ’s sake. Amen,’ 

‘“ And all felt this to be the token whereby their 
brother took upon himself the duties, responsibilities, 
and rights of eldership, and became henceforth the 
Head of the Family.” 


(Note the Biblical beauty of this passage, espe- 
cially the first sentence we have printed in italics.) 
Ninian sets about his new duties in a brave, sen- 
sible way ; and we learn to be interested in him, as 
well as in Lindsay and the children, especially 
Tinie, the gay, teazing, wilful, spoiled darling of 
the set! Into the Family, however, another girl is 
brought — Ninian’s ward, Hope Ansted. ‘That 
Ninian the strong, grave, unromantic man will fall 
in love with this pretty, quiet, shy, affectionate 
Hope, you foresee at once; and that he will not 
have the courage to tell her so, but invent all sorts 
of “ exquisite reasons”’ to discourage his own hap- 
piness, you also divine. But you cannot divine 
how charmingly it is done. Send for the volumes 
and read. Meanwhile, we will give you just one 
scene by way of a whet to the appetite :— 


“That day—the last of the Old Year—Ninian 
returned early from his office. 

«©¢ Edmund, [I hear that you must positively be off 
with the Professor on January 2nd, and as we will 
have no doleful preparations on New Year’s-day, 
bring your books, and I'll help you to pack this after- 
noon. 

‘* Edmund said he had been busy about that duty 
for four days; but as his peculiar notion of packing 
appeared to be taking books from one side of the 
room and strewing them over the other, his elder 
brother’s offer was by no means so unnecessary as 
the boy seemed at first to think. So they both shut 
themselves up in Ninian’s study for an hour. 

** Are youtwo never coming? We are all ready 
in the parlour, and Lindsay has sent me to fetch you,’ 
said a voice, preceded by a gentle knock, which 
marked it to belong to the only one who ever paid 
the deference of knocking at Mr, Greme’s study 
door. He looked up, smiling. 

***¢ Come in, Hope—ay, that’s right. 
a bonnie sight you are !’ 

** She was, indeed. She had on an evening-dress 
of white, that neat attire the prettiness of which 
ought to console maidens of light purse for all the 
finery in the world. A spray or two of glossy- 
leaved, red-berried holly was fastened in her hair, 
Her arms and neck shone through the thin muslin; 
in her usual close home-costume no one had ever 
seen how round and white they were. She looked 
so bright—so happy—so innocently proud of herself ; 
it was indeed 

‘ A sure cure for sad eyes 
To gaze upon her face.’ 

“Ninian paused in his work. He was kneeling 
beside the box, in the midst of a heterogeneous heap 
of books, plaster casts, &c. His appearance was not 
the most elegant, he being minus his coat, with his 
hands all covered with dust, and his curly hair, one 
of the few perfections he had, tossed about in the 
wildest confusion. 


_“** Well—do you like me? Am I bonnie to- 
night?’ said Hope, merrily. ‘And weare all dressed 
the same, just like sisters, We have stolen the 


Why, what 


prettiest holly-branches in your garden, Mr. Greme ; 
and you will have the pleasure of seeing them in our 
hair. Look!’ 
| She came closer, and put her head on one side to 
| show him. 
| ‘Very nice. There, turn round, and let me ad- 
mire you; nay, don’t be afraid, my white bird} I 
| shall not touch your snowy feathers with these 
hands,’ said Ninian, smiling. But while he smiled, 
there came unwittingly a bitter sense of contrast be- 
| tween this fairy creature and himself. He could 
not bear to see her shrink from him, even in play. 

‘“« « Now, fly away, birdie; you seem, indeed, just 
ready to fly, on some sort of wings or other, You 
don’t belong to us of the work-a-day world.’ 

‘**T don’t quite know what you mean. Are you 
not pleased with me? I thought you would be.’ 

“© And thought rightly, my little Hope. But run 
away: you see Edmund has gone to dress already. 
He vanished like a ghost.’ 

*** Of course! His last sweetheart is coming to 
tea to-night.’ 

‘* Ninian stooped over his packing. Somehow he 
did not like to hear her jest about such things. ‘I 
will have done directly, Hope ; don’t let me detain 
you here,’ 

“*But I like to be detained,’ said Hope, 
balancing her lithe figure on the arm of a chair. ‘I 
shall stay and watch you.’ 

ee —_ sight for a fair lady’s eyes—am I not, 
now? know you are half afraid lest some one 
might come in and find me thus; then how ashamed 
you would be of your guardian.’ 

‘«« * Ashamed, because he was akind brother, giving 
himself all sorts of trouble and disagreeable work to 
please Edmund? No!’ she added, energetically, ‘I 
had rather see you there, with your grimed hands and 
face—ay, there is actually a black mark on your face, 
too—than look at the finest gentleman in a ball- 
room |’ 

‘© * Would you, Hope? Would you, dear child?’ 

““* And to show you I am not alarmed for my 
finery, and don’t mind coming near you and touching 
you, as you thoughtI should—look here!’ 

‘* She came, stepping over the chaos of rubbish ; 
sat down in her white dress on the old box, and laid 
her two hands in Ninian’s ;—hers seeming by the 
contrast so soft, white, and small. He looked at 
them and at her face,—then closed his eyes. He felt 
the rising of one of those storms of almost uncon- 
trollable passion, which women can scarcely under- 
stand, but which this man, whose love was at once 
so tender and so strong, had to fight with day by day. 

«What is the matter with you, Mr. Greme?’ 
cried Hope, her merry smiles fading. 

“*T am dizzy—with stooping, perhaps. 
minute—never mind.’ 

‘** He sat down on the floor, leaning his arm against 
the box, and laying his head upon it. 

‘© * How you have tired yourself! You should 
not, indeed. And that naughty boy Edmund has 
left you so much to do still, Come, let me help you. 
I should be so glad to help you in anything.’ 

*** Should you, with those hands? How tiny they 
are and soft!’ He took them, played with them a 
little, and then—he could not have helped it had it 
been his life’s worth—he stooped and crushed his 
lips upon them, wildly and long. 

‘* Hope looked amazed, and something of awomanly 
blush dawned in her innocent face, Ninian rose. 

** * So, you exigeante damsel, you can’t want more, 
You make even your staid guardian turn into a 
“preux chevalier,” and kiss your hand,—kneeling, 
too, I declare. A pity there was nobody here to see 
the exhibition! But come, vanish! or I will turn 
you out.’ 

‘She laughed, still blushing slightly, and ran 
away. Ninian walked to the door—fastened it— 
then staggered back, and lay on the floor where he 
had sat with the child close near, ‘There was beside 
him a holly leaf, which had fallen out of her hair. 
He snatched it—the sharp thorns bruised his lips, 
but he kissed it still, in the very madness of a boy.” 

We will not be indiscreet enough to tell more of 
the story, or stories, for there are several. How 
Tinie plagues her lovers, especially the old Pro- 
fessor, how she makes the m@t charming of wives 
—how Rachel Armstrong has to lpttle with a 
common villainy, and rises in the conflict to a 
height of passionate grandeur truly thrilling—how 
Edmund fares as the “* poet out in the world ”—and 
how Hope and Ninian both are sorely tried—must 
be seen in these volumes by all lovers of fiction. 
Rachel’s story alone would suffice to make the 
book popular—it is a “ twice-told tale,” but told 
in an original and powerful style. 

The writingis uniformly excellent, often eloquent. 
We could quote many thoughtful sentences felici- 
tously expressed—as this :— 

““*Very happy. It is quite a treat to see them’ 
And that she spoke the truth was evident in her face 
of cheerful serenity—the serenity of conquered 
sorrow. We cannot—will not believe this in our 


Wait a 


untried youth, when death itself seems preferable to 
the thought of a healed wound. But as wound 
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after wound opens, and still life lingers and must 
linger,—for it takes a long time to die of a broken 
heart,—then we learn at last to thank God for the 
balm that allays its torture, for the slow years that 
scar over its rankling sore. Little sweetnesses spring 
up in our path ; strong, necessary, wholesome duties, 
come like servants to uphold our staggering feet, and 
we gird our draperies in such manner that they may 
fall over and hide the grievous wound; marching on 
so cheerily and well that some closest friends would 
hardly believe it was there at all, until we lie before 
them in our death-clothes. And it is no matter 
then !”’ 

Or this :— 

“Women, and especially young women, either | 
believe falsely or judge harshly of men, in one thing. 
You, young loving creature, who dream your lover 
by night and by day—you fancy of that he does the 
same of vou? He does not—he cannot; nor is it 
right he should. One hour, perhaps, your presence 
has captivated him, subdued him even to weakness ; 
the next he will be in the world, working his way as 
a man among men, forgetting for the time being your 
very existence. Possibly if you saw him, his outer 
self, hard and stern,—so different to the self you 
know—would strike you with pain, Or else, his 
inner and diviner self, higher than you can dream of, 
would turn coldly from your insignificant love. Yet 
all this must be: you have no right to murmur. You 
cannot rule a man’s soul—no woman ever did—except 
by holding unworthy sway over unworthy passons. 
Be content if you lie in his heart, as that heart lies in 
his bosom—deep and calm, its beatings unseen, un- 
counted, oftentimes unfelt; but still giving life to his 
whole being.” 


Sometimes an image arrests us, as when she says 
of the mad Rachel, ‘* Her eye grew dull, her face 
blank and immovable, like a landscape from which 
the sun has faded away, leaving it all grey and 
dark.” The characters are drawn with unusual 
power, wken they are not total mistakes, like Ulver- 
ston, Ansted, and Lyonnell. Ninian is admirably 
presented and kept up. Rachel is a passionate 
nature drawn with a grand pencil. Hope is love- 
able; Tinie, exquisite. But the three men named 
just now are creatures of the Circulating Library, 
not of Life. Some abatement of our praise must 
also be made with respect to those scenes of town 
life into which the authoress has very unnecessarily 
introduced us—they have not the slightest mark of 
reality, and only provoke incredulity. A grave 
objection might be addressed to her for the tone in 
which she speaks of literary men; there is a fop- 
pery in it unworthy of her; moreover, she conveys 
a very false idea of men of letters: an idea current 
enough in flashy novels, it is true; but which she 
ought not to have adopted. 

But a truce to objection! The book is touched 
with beauty, with pathos, and belongs to the class 
of novels which beat down criticism by irresistible 
merits. It will be a welcome guest at many a 
fireside this winter, none the less welcome because 
the reader’s voice will ever and anon become tremu- 
lous and have to pause while the tears are gulped 
down, and the reader suddenly discovers—that the 
fire wants poking! or that he has left something 
upstairs ! 


AGASSIZ ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Outlines of Comparative Phsytology mer | 
Developement of the Races of Animals L 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
A. A. Gould. Edited from the revised edition by Thomaa 
Wright, M,D. H.G. Bohn, | 
Berore attempting to characterize the work of 
Agassiz and Gould, let us specify the considerable 
advantages which it has gained from passing under 
the editorship of Dr. Wright. The American edi- 
tion we have not seen; but if it be like the Compa- 
rative Embryology published by M. Agassiz, the 
English public has cause to congratulate itself upon 
Mr. Bohn’s having placed it among the volumes of 
his Scientific Library: for now in lieu of an ill- 
printed pamphlet, with disgraceful woodcuts, the 
work appears as a well printed, well illustrated 
volume, fit for the Library and adapted for college | 
use. Moreover, the illustrations are in this edition | 
increased from 170 to 390, and the new cuts are by 
far the best. Additions still more important have | 
been made to the matter, Dr. Wright having skil- 
fully inserted whole sections from Wagner and | 
Miller, and furnished several from his own stores. 
A good index—which is at the same time some- | 
thing of a dictionary of technical terms—is among | 
the many merits of this edition; and altogether it 
is a volume worth four times the price, according 
to the ordinary tariff of such works. 
As a popular survey of the wonders of Organic 
Life, this work may rank with the Zoologie of Milne 
Edwards, It conveys, in clear, brief language, a | 


the Structure and 
iring and Extinct, 
By Louis Agassiz and 


| as if in a foreign element. 


sufficient account of the structure and functions of 
animals, and masses its facts with considerable skill. 
It treats of the General Principles of Organized 
Bodies—the Organs and Functions of Animal Life 
—Intelligence and Instinct-—Motion—Nutrition— 
Circulation—Respiration—Secretion— Embryology 
—Peculiar Modes of Reproduction—Metamorphoses 
of Animals—Geographical distribution of Animals 
—and Geological Succession of Animals. No work 
that is not an inaccurate catchpenny affair can 
embrace such a field of inquiry as that we have just 
indicated, and not be well worthy the attention of 


| all lovers of Nature: the present is an excellent 


work, and may heartily be commended. 
But the Critic is 


‘Guide, philosopher, and friend,” 


he guides you in the purchase of your books, pbilo- 
sophizes with you on what you have bought, and 
interchanges with you friendly ideas, telling you 
often what you could as well or better have told 
him, telling you sometimes what you are glad to 
know. We have already said enough for guidance 
in the matter of purchase, and now beg to hold 
some philosophic conversation on the work itself. 


Philosophy, after all, has little to discuss here’ 
The authors have thought more of massing their 
facts, than of drawing conclusions ; and sometimes 
when they do quit the safe region of recorded ob- 
servation for the perilous but delightful one of 
speculation, they are ill at ease, and flounder about 
The very arrangement 
of the work—though the ordinary one—we regard 
as unphilosophic, and one which will prevent the 
student from drawing certain conclusions which lie 
to hand in a well arranged series of facts. We 
have more than once insisted on the importance of 
the processional Method—rising gradually from 
the simpler to the more complex forms of Life—so 


that the student should follow as it were the course | 


of Nature herself. The canon is: Always descend 
from the General to the Particular, from the Homo- 
geneous to the Heterogeneous. But Physiologists 
—and our Authors following them—disregard this 
canon, and begin sometimes with the osseous 
system, sometimes with the nervous system; 
whereas it seems obvious to us that Animal Life, 
being the flower, so to speak, of which Vegetative 
Life is the root—our right course is to ascend from 


the root to the flower. It may be answered, indeed, | 


that, inasmuch as Embryology reveals to us the fact 
of the organs being always developed in the order 
of their organic importance, the nervous system 
taking precedence of the organs of Vegetative Life, 
which are /ater in appearing, we ought to follow 
this order, and in studying the animal begin with 
the nervous centres. If animals stood isolated in 
Nature, that would be the true Method; but they 
stand in immediate and intimate connection with 
Plants—animal life is a superposition on vegetable 
life, a new step in the ascent of being, a new de- 
velopment of organic force. ‘Therefore, we must 
not in philosophy sever the animal from the vege- 
table kingdom, and therefore we must begin our 
survey with the organs of vegetative life. Besides, 
although it is facile to begin the study of the 
higher animals with the nervous centres, what are 
we to do with the large class of acrita, or animals 
in whom no nervous threads (much less centres) 
are discoverable? ‘The two fundamental functions 


of all organized beings are Nutrition and Repro- | 


duction. With them our study should commence. 
Gathering round them we shall find the subordinate 
functions of Circulation, Respiration, and Secre- 
tion, When the circle of Organic Life has thus 
been drawn, we may commence with the higher 
circle of Animal Life: beginning with Motion as 
the simple result of muscular contractility; and 
tracing the gradual development of that contrac- 
tility into irritability—the ascent from which to 


sensation, and thence to thought, will compass the | 


whole phenomena of Animal Life. 

We said but now that Animal Life was only a 
new step in the ascent of being, rising from Vege- 
ative Life, not generically isolated. 
arrangement of physiological treatises should make 
this apparent. M. Agassiz is of another opinion, 
if we are to trust to a passage in this work. He 
makes, and truly so, motion to be one great cha- 
racteristic of an animal. But he adds :— 

‘** The movements of animals are effected by means 
of muscles, which are organs designed expressly for 
this purp.se. The motions of animals and plants 
depend therefore (?) upon causes essentially different. 
The expansion and closing of the leaves and blossoms 
of plants, which are their most obvious motions, are 
due to the influence of light, heat, moisture, and 
other external agents; but all motions peculiar to 
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animals are produced by an agency residing within 
themselves, namely, the contractility of muscular 
fibres.” 


The contractility of muscular fibres appears to 
us only an intenser form of the same thing which 
we notice in the contractility of plants—especially 
in the Sensitive Plant and the Fly Trap. The 
error of supposing that the contractility of mus- 
cular fibre is essentially distinct from that of plants, 
and the proof that it is only an intenser form of 
the same force is seen, we think, in the fact that in 
many of the earlier types of Animal Life—(the 
Plant-Animal, or Zoophyte)—muscular fibre is not 
present! They nevertheless exhibit motion, and 
are the starting points of all higher animals; nay, 
even in their class the higher types of echinodermata 
have nerves and ganglia! The subject is one to be 
investigated. Is there not light thrown on it by 
the microscopic revelations of the structure of 
muscles? viz., that the muscles of Organic Life are 
composed of simple unstreaked fibres, forming 
bundles of parallel cylinders, while the muscles of 
Animal Life are cross-streaked fibres. Do we not, 
moreover, gain a clue in observing the almost 
insensible gradations of muscular tissue passing 
into other forms of contractile fibrous tissue? 
| But—as we said—the subject needs thorough 
| investigation. 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
| Brents to be remembered in the History of England, Compiled 
| from the best Ancient and Modern Authorities. By Charles 
Selby. arton and Co. 
| Mr. Selby, the comedian, here makes his appearance 
in a new character : let us hasten to add “ a succcss- 
ful appearance.” His book is entertainingly instruc- 
| tive. The idea of telling the story of English History, 
| in its more memorable phases, by extracts from 
| Chroniclers, Poets, and*Historians, has already been 
| realized by Charles Knight in his Half Hours of 
English History. But Mr. Selby pursues an inde- 
pendent plan, and has brought together a variety of 
interesting passages, adding to them notes which 
display reading in out of the way quarters. But why 
in speaking of Cromwell is Carlyle’s edition of the 
Speeches never alluded to, never used? In thecon- 
cluding chapter on contemporary Literature there is 
a strange jumble of names, the juxtaposition of which 
| will raise a smile in those who are at all acquainted 
with the relative significance of these names, 


New Poland ; or, the Infant Hero. W. H. Dalton, 
This little tale (which is but a sketch, but which 
its authoress might easily have more fully de- 
veloped) is founded, as its title indicates, on the 
melancholy and too long-deplored events of the 
wrongs of Poland and the tyranny of Russia. It is 
imbued with that love of freedom and hatred of op- 
pression which are so instinctive in woman’s sympa- 
thies. But though the authoress is eloquent in 
denouncing the cruel despotism of the mighty auto- 
crat of the North, we are glad to see she does not 
overlook the fact, too often forgotten by those who 
deplore the fate of Poland, that Poland herself is not 
altogether guiltless in her suffering and degradation ; 
for it was her own internal misgovernment, dissen- 
sions, and oppressions, which rendered her an easy 
prey to foreign conquest and enslavement. Serfdom 
was the plague spot, the festering sore of his own 
native land. Had the nobles, the priests, and the 
Crown regulated their royal and seignorial privileges, 
so as to have secured to their vassals the fruits of 
their toil—had they offered td the exiled of Jerusalem 
a home and a country, instead of hunting them from 
city to city like beasts of prey, and tearing from them 
their hard-earned wealth under pretexts the most 
diabolical and absurd—the barbarous cohorts of Rus- 
sia would have been poured into Poland in vain :— 
** And the fierce Autocrat had ne’er unfurled 
O’er Warsaw's walls the flag of victory.” 

The language is expressive and elegant, and the de- 
scriptions characteristic; but the incidents are too 
few. We consider the only fault of the work to be 
its brevity, It is very appropriately and gracefully 
| dedicated to Lord Dudley Stuart. 








Solwan ; or, the Waters of Comfort, By Ubn Zafer, Translated 
| by Michele Amari. In two volumes. Bentley. 
Recollections of a Literary Life. By Mary Russell Mitford. In 

three volumes. Bentley. 
Life and Trials of Dr. Cheever. Bentley. 





ENGuiish QuarrEts.—We might safely conclude 
that a nation would not be likely tamely to submit 
to tyranny and wrong, which had made “ quarrel ”’ 
out of ‘*querela.”” The Latin word means properly 
‘*complaint,” and we have in ‘ querulous” this its 
| proper meaning coming distinctly oft. Not so, how- 
| ever, in “quarrel;’’ for the English having been 
| wont, not merely to complain, but to set vigorous! 
about righting and redressing themselves, their griefs 
being also grievances, out of this word which might 
have given them only “ querulous”’ and “ querulous- 
ness,” they have gotten “ quarrel” as w Trench 
on the Study of Words, 
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She Deader. 





[Saturpay, 





Purtfalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for 
the Useful encourages itself.—GorTue. 





THE HAYTHORNE PAPERS, 
No. I, 

In one of his essays, Emerson remarks, that what 
Nature at one time provides for use, she afterwards 
turns to ornament; and he cites in illustration the 
structure of a sea-shell, in which the parts that 
have for a while formed the mouth are at the next 
season of growth left behind, and become decora- 
tive nodes and spines. 

It has often occurred to me that this same 
remark might aptly be extended to the progress of 
Humanity. Here, too, the appliances of one era 
serve as embellishments to the next. Equally in 
institutions, creeds, customs, and superstitions, we 
may trace this evolution of beauty out of what was 
once purely utilitarian in its purpose. 

The contrast between the feeling with which we 
regard portions of the earth’s surface still left in 
their original state, and the feeling with which the 
savage regarded them, is an instance that naturally 
comes first in order of time. Rambling some 
months since over Hampstead Heath, and re- 
marking to myself how strongly its picturesqueness 
was brought out by contrast with the surrounding 
cultivated fields and the masses of houses lying in 
the distance; and reflecting further, that, had this 
gorse-covered surface extended on all sides to the 
horizon, it would have looked dreary and prosaic 
rather than pleasing; it struck me that to the 
primitive man a country so clothed presented no 
beauty at all. To him it was merely a haunt of 
wild animals, and a ground out of which roots 
might be dug. What have become for us places of 
relaxation and enjoyment—places for afternoon 
strolls and for gathering flowers—were his places 
for labour and food, probably arousing in his mind 
none but utilitarian associations. 

Ruined castles afford, perhaps, the most obvious 
instance of this metamorphosis of the useful into 
the beautiful. ‘To feudal barons and their retainers, 
security was the chief, if not the only end, sought in 
choosing the situation and structure of their 
strongholds. Probably they aimed as little at the 
picturesque as do the builders of cheap brick houses 
in our modern towns. Yet what were erected for 
shelter and safety, and what in those early days 
fulfilled an important function in the social 
economy, have now assumed a purely ornamental 
character. They serve as scenes for picnics; 
pictures of them decorate our drawing-rooms ; and 
each supplies its surrounding districts with legends 
for Christmas Eve. 

Following out the train of thought suggested by 
this last illustration, we may see that not only do 
the material exuvia of past social states become the 
ornaments of our landscapes, but that past habits, 
manners, and arrangements, serve as ornamental 
elements for our literature. ‘The tyrannies that, to 
the serfs who bore them, were harsh and dreary 
facts; the feuds which, to those who took part in 
them, were very practical, life-and-death affairs ; 
the mailed, moated, sentinelled security that was 


irksome to the nobles who needed it; the imprison- | 


ments, and tortures, and escapes, which were stern 
and quite prosaic realities to all concerned in then — 
have become to us material for romantic tales— 
material which, when woven into Ivanhoes and 
Marmions, serves for amusement in leisure hours, 
and becomes poetical by contrast with our daily 
lives. 

Thus, also, is it with outworn creeds. Stone- 
henge, which in the hands of the Druids had a 


governmental influence over men, is in our day a | 


place for antiquarian excursions, and its attendant 
priests are worked up into an opera. The ancient 
sculptures, preserved for their beauty in our gal- 
leries of art, and copied for the decoration of plea- 
sure grounds and entrance halls, once lived in men’s 
minds as gods demanding obedience; as did also 
the grotesque idols that now amuse the visitors to 
our museums, 

Equally marked is this change of function in the 
case of minor superstitions. ‘The fairy lore, which 
in past times was matter of grave belief, and held 
sway over people’s conduct, has since been trans- 
formed into ornament for A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, The Tempest, The Fairy Queen, and end- 
less small tales and poems; and still afford material 
for children’s story-books, themes for bailets, and 
plots for Planché’s burlesques, Gnomes, and genii, 
and afrits, losing all their terrors, give interest to 


the woodcuts in our illustrated edition of the 
Arabian Nights. Whilst ghost-stories, and tales of 
magic and witchcraft, after serving to amuse boys 
and girls in their leisure hours, become subjects 
for jocose allusions that enliven tea-table conver- 
sation. 

Even our serious literature and our speeches are 
very generally relieved by ornaments drawn from 
this source. A Greek myth is often used as a 
parallel by which to vary the monotony of some 
grave argument. ‘The lecturer breaks the dead 
level of his practical discourse by illustrations 
drawn from bygone customs, events, or beliefs. 
And metaphors, similarly derived, give brilliancy 
to Parliamentary debates, and to Times leading 
articles. 

Indeed, on following up the idea, I think it will 
be found that we turn to purposes of beauty nearly 
everything in the past that is at all conspicuous. 
The busts of great men in our libraries, and their 
tombs in our churches; the once useful but now 
purely ornamental heraldic symbols; the monks, 
nuns, and convents, that give interest to a certain 
class of novels; the bronze medizval soldiers used 
for embellishing drawing-rooms; the gilt Apollos 
that recline on time-pieces; the narratives that 
serve as plots for our great dramas; and the events 
that afford subjects for historical pictures—these 
and other like illustrations of the metamorphosis of 
the useful into the beautiful are so numerous as to 
suggest that, did we search carefully enough, we 
should find that in some place, or under some cir- 
cumstance, nearly every notable product of the past 
has assumed a decorative character. 

And here the mention of historical pictures 
reminds me that an inference may be drawn from 
all this bearing directly on the practice of art. 
It has of late years been a frequent criticism upon 
our historical painters that they err in choosing 
their subjects from the past, and that, would they 
found a genuine and vital school, they must render 
on canvas the life and deeds and aims of our own 
time. If, however, there be any significance in the 
(foregoing facts, it seems doubtful whether this 
| criticism is a just one. 
| things, that what has performed some practical 
{function in society during one era becomes 
| available for ornament in a subsequent one, it 
} almost follows that, conversely, whatever is perform- 
|ing some practical function now, or has very re- 
| cently performed one, does not possess the orna- 
| mental character, and is, consequently, inapplicable 
| to any purpose of which beauty is the aim, or of 
| which it isa needful ingredient. 
| Still more reasonable will this conclusion appear, 
when we consider the nature of this process by 
which the useful is changed into the ornamental. 
The essential pre-requisite to all beauty is contrast. 
To obtain artistic effect, light must be put in juxta- 
| position with shade, bnght colours with dull 
colours, a fretted surface with a plain one; forte 
| passages in music must have piano passages to 
| relieve them, concerted pieces need interspersing 
| with solos, and rich chords must not be con- 
j tinuously repeated. In the drama we demand 
| contrast of characters, of scenes, of sentiment, of 
| style. In prose composition an eloquent passage 
| should have a comparatively plain setting; and 
in poems great effect is obtained by occasional 
change of versification. 
will, I think, explain the transformation of the 
bygone useful into the present beautiful. It is by 
virtue of their contrast with our present modes of 
life that past modes of life look interesting and 
romantic. Gradually as, by the growth of society, 
we leave behind the customs, manners, arrange- 
ments, and all the products, material and mental, 
of a bygone age—gradually as we recede from 
these so far that there arises a conspicuous 
difference between them and those we are familiar 
with—so gradually do they begin to assume to us 
a poetical aspect, and become applicabie for orna- 
ment. And, if so, it follows that things and 
events that are close to us, and which are accom- 
panied by associations of ideas not markedly con- 
trasted with cur ordinary associations, are essen- 
tially inapplicable to purposes of art. 

Tue Macrie’s AMuseMeNtT.—There is a story told 
of atame magpie, which was seen busily employed 
in a garden gathering pebbles, and with much 
solemnity and a studied air, dropping them in a hole, 
| about eighteen inches deep, made to receive a post. 

After dropping each stone, it cried, Currack ! tri- 
umphantly, and set off for another. 








For, if it be the process of | 


This general principle , 


| uncertain, 





On examining | 


the spot a poor toad was found in the hole, which the | 
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CHRISTMAS PIECES, 


In three or four Country Houses of England 
there exists at this moment a very pleasant super- 
stition to the effect that Christmas without the pre- 
sence of Vivian is the holly without its berries, 
the pudding without its citron, enjoyment without 
its last grace and refinement. A very agreeable 
superstition, I say! Let no man tamper with it! 
The consequence is that, instead of displaying my 
critica] acumen in the dissection of Pantomimes and 
Burlesques, I am deeply engaged with mistletoes, 
polkas, tricks with cards, flirtations, and pistol 
firing. It is quite clear that being more thana 
hundred miles from London, I can’t tell you what 
my personal impression is of these Pantomimes. 
But there is the 7imes—a journal which will “ repay 
perusal ” (as a clergyman I know once gravely said 
of the Bible!)—and from it I will extract enough to 
satisfy your curiosity. VIVIAN. 


Drury Lane.—* Old Drury”’ never looked better. 
Mr. Bunn seems to have administered to that elderly 
personage a goodly draught of the theatrical elixir 
vite. The appearance of the house is very gay and 
prepossessing, and, for Christmas times, has a pecu- 
liar charm when contrasted with the mud, dirt, and 
fog in the streets. An extremely handsome chande- 
lier lights up the frontage of blue, white, and gold, 
with distinctness and mellowness; and the ornamen- 
tal improvements which have been carried out by 
Mr. Hurwitz, of King-street, Covent-garden, are 
characterized by sufficiently simple elegance and 
taste. The ceiling is decorated after the style of 
Louis XIV. It is divided into compartments, con- 
sisting principally of representative alcoves, which 
are alternated with shields after the style of Michael 
Angelo. The figures and flowers introduced are 
allegorical of Fear and Fanaticism, Prudence and 
Counsel, Avarice and Prodigality, Friendship and 
Enmity, and other elements of tragedy and comedy. 
The several circles have all been redecorated. The 
dress- circle is divided into panels and pilasters, with 
blue and gold medallions, and enrichments on a 
white ground. The second and third circles are in 
the same colours, forming draperies of distinct de- 
signs; and the front of her Majesty's box is in har- 
mony with the whole. The genius of dramatic 
propriety, if there be such a person, animated the 
audience on Friday night, and for once Boxing-night 
was desecrated by silence and order, ‘ Catcalls’’ 
were unheard; the unfortunate person who is always 
in danger of being ‘ thrown over” from the gallery 
throughout every stage of the performance, was most 
unaccountably absent; the porter, orange, and ginger- 
beer market seemed to be in a state of unhealthy and 
inactive plethora; and the ‘* upper classes”’ had not 
that familiar knowledge of persons in the pit and 
boxes which usually distinguishes them on similar 
occasions, and the exponent of which is a flight of 
apple fractions and orange peel. Indeed, the Théatre 
Francais could not have presented a more staid and 
composed assemblage; and the critic in the Siecle, 
who affirmed that Boxing-night was so called from 
the pugilistic encounters in the lobbies, would have 
been sadly puzzled to account for such a violent pa- 
ralysis of our national propensities. The curtain rose 
on the first scene of Milman’s tragedy of Fazio, in 
which Miss Glyn made her first appearance on the 
boards of Drury-lane. The energy and undoubted 
power of this lady have already secured for her a 
considerable share of admiration among those who 
witnessed her performances at Sadler’s Wells, and 
her reputation was increased by some careful and 
highly finished ‘ readings” on the close of her en- 
gagement at that theatre. Miss Glyn last night to a 
great extent justified the favourable opinion that has 
been formed of her by her friends, and achieved a 
decided success. A figure tall, massive, stately, and 
full to luxuriance, a face expressive, well marked, 
and decided, a voice of much power and force, and 
an excellent stage walk and bearing, coupled with 
apparent keenness of apprehension and passion, give 
Miss Glyn no ordinary advantages; but she lacks 
refinement, the subtle power of colour which marks 
the nice gradations of sentiment, and, while she 
revels in the display of all the tiercer emotions, such 
as hate and revenge, with undeniable power, her at- 
tempts to touch the sympathies, to strike the real 
key-notes of tragedy, are comparatively feeble and 
‘ Allowing for the dry, hard nature of the 
character, her performance of Bianca contained many 
beauties, which were not much marred by an ex- 
aggeration of attitude and action, which sometimes 
is almost unpleasant, and is the less pardonable in 
Miss Glyn, whose physical advantages render facti- 
tious aid of the kind quite unnecessary. At the close 
of the tragedy Miss Glyn was called for, and was 
very loudly cheered, The new grand comic Christmas 
pantomime, called Harlequin Hogarth; or, the Two 
London’ Prentices, * served on Hogarth’s plates, with 


| magpie was stoning for his amusement,—Zhompson’s | extra seasoning to suit the time,” followed, and we 


regretted to see that the usual array of “ infantry,” 
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whose merry laughter is the best commentary 
on a piece of the kind, appeared in diminished num- 
bers, Harlequin Hogarth is an old legitimate panto- 
mime—it is none of your classical, mythological 
extravaganzas, i la Planché, full of parody, neat 
allusion, jeux des mots, puns, and humour, but a 
regular “ allegory,’’ where Idleness and Ignorance, 
after a variety of struggles against the march of intel- 
lect, ‘stand prostrate,” as Lord Castlereagh would 
say, before their victorious enemies Industry and 
Knowledge. ‘The apprentices cut a variety of capers, 
which show that a great many of Hogarth’s original 
series must be lost to us, and it is but due to Mr, W. 
Payne, as Toby Cricket, and to Mr. H. Payne, 
as David Drone, to say that their excellent panto- 


mime and lively good humour did much to avert | 


disaster from the pantomime, The scenery generally 
‘was new, the tricks old, middle-aged, and sometimes 
juvenile ; but there were some “ gorgeous effects” 
and transformations, followed by a view of the Crystal 
Palace (scene XVI.! and last), which kept the house 
in good humour. It was remarkable that the French 
question was touched upon very tenderly. There was 


only one allusion to it: the Clown, by the submarine | 


”) 


electric telegraph, asks, ‘‘ How are you all in Paris? 
The reply is, ‘‘ December 2.—Paris is gay as usual— 
plenty of balls going.’? The Clown, Mr. H. Marshall, 
is very clever, and his burlesque imitations of Botte- 


sini, Sivori, &c., on the violin, were very amusing. | 
On the whole, if the pantomime be shortened a good | 
deal (for there was no delay, wonderful to relate, | 


with refractory slips, traps, scenes, or machinery), it 
may last the holydays very well. ‘The ventilation of 
the house seems to have been well attended to, and 


the theatre has an air of prosperty about it which, | 


we trust, will not be fallacious. ‘The orchestra is not 
well “in hand” yet, and all M. Schirra’s very vigo- 
rous efforts could not give precision and harmony to 
their performance of the overture to William Tell, 
Princess’s.-—The crowded and good-humoured 
audience assembled to witness the Christmas pan- 
tomime at this theatre did not reserve their attention, 
as is too commonly the case, for the new piece; but 
gave as fair a hearing to the Merchant of Venice as if 
it had not been “ boxing night.’’ The introduction 
of the Christmas piece is founded upon the ancient 
ballad of Billy T.ylor. The pantomime is entided 
Harlequin Billy Vaylor ; or, the Flying Dutchman and the 
King of Raritongo. ‘The scene opens upon the sub- 
marine caverns of the Nereids, where the fairy 
Nautila (Miss Desborough) is planning the marriage 
of Billy Taylor (Mr. F. Cooke). Britannia (nicely 
acted by Miss Kate Terrey) is indignant at not being 


consulted, and sentences him to be impressed and | 


carried off tosea. Billy Taylor is then seen upon his 
shopboard in Tooley-street; and we are also intro- 
duced to his bride, Paulina di Punto Portsmoutho 
(Mr. Wynn), a regular Bloomer. The marriage 
ceremonies are interrupted by the pressgang, wlio 
seize the luckless William. His bride follows in 
male disguise, and the quarter-deck of the Gallant 
Thunderbomb is the witness first to a scene of 
seaman-like jollity, and afterwards to a terrific 
engagement with the phantom crew of the Flying 
Dutchman. Billy Taylor jumps overboard, and 
landing upon a savage island consents to marry 
the negro princess of Raritongo in order to save his 
lite; but Paulina appears at the right moment to 
forbid the banns, and shoots him through the head. 
The transformations then begin. Columbine finds 
a graceful and charming representative in Miss Car- 
lotta Leclere. Mr. Cormack performs the spiriting of 
Harlequin with great ability; and Mr. Flexmore as 
the Clown, and Mr. Paulo as Pantaloon, exhibit 
something of the ancient excellence in their persona- 
tion of those characters. Mr. le Barr was to have 
played the Sprite, but having sprained his knee an 
apology was made for his non-appearance. The 
fairy scenes are beautifully presented. Ina ‘model 
farmyard’, some live chickens were brought upon 
the stage, and great laughter was excited by the 
circumstance that one chanticleer began to maul and 
assault his brother poultry as suddenly and fiercely, 
as if, like the French President, he had specially 
vowed to protect them, Bramah and Chubb do not, 
of course, escape; but they are revenged when Mr. 
Hobbs is sent tor to pick Davy Jones’s locker, and 
the discovery is made that there is at least one lock 
in the world that Mr. Hobbs cannot pick, A capital 
view of London by moonlight discovers Clown and 
Pantaloon in their robes de nuit upon the tiles, un- 
able to sleep for the caterwauling of hundreds of 
tabbies, who swarm upon the house tops, and con- 
vulse the junior part of the audience by their antics, 
The clown discharges a blunderbuss at the cats, and a 
shower of deceased felinity falls upon the stage, while 
hundreds of windows are thrown open, out of which 
children thrust their heads and scream and spring 
innumerable rattles. This is the best scene in the 
pantomime, and soon afterward the “home of 
Britannia in the floral realms of light,” by its mag- 
nificence caused the curtain to fall amid a fair share 
of applause. 

‘Tue Lyceum.—There is acharm about the Lyceum 
which makes it sure to attract in holyday times, and 
the crowd which, long before the hour announced for 
opening, beset the doors leading to those parts of the 


house which are the favourite places of popular re- 
sort, showed the apprehension felt by the several 
parties of visitors lest they should be anticipated. 
The entertainments of the evening commenced with 
The Game of Speculation, in which the part of Mr. 
Affable Hawk was admirably performed by Mr. C. 
Mathews, and there was nothing to detract from the 
gratification of the audience, expressed by ready 
Jaughter and hearty applause, for the other characters 
were wellsupported. An “entirely new and original 
fairy extravaganza”’ followed. Itis by the author of 
Prince Charming and other productions of established 
reputation, and is described as being founded on the 
Countess d’Anois’ story La Biche au Bois. The 
| Prince of Happy Land, or the Fawn in the Forest, opens 
with a conference between Nigretta, Princess of 
Ethiopia, and the Fairy Carabossa, the result of which 
is that the fairy undertakes to punish a rival of the 
| black princess in the affection of Prince Felix (Miss 
Julia St. George), the Prince of Happy Land. The 
| spectator is then introduced to the palace in which 
| the Princess Desiderata has been kept for twenty 
years all but a week, to avoid the spells of the 
Fairy Carabossa, into whose power she is to fall 
should the light of day shine upon her. The 
Princess is reclining on a couch in a “ point-lace 
chamber in the Tower of ‘Tapers’ (a very pretty 
scene), and awakening, relates a dream she has had 
to Floretta (Madame Vestris, who met a most hearty 
reception). ‘The Princess in her dream had seen a 
Prince with whom, as a matter of course, she has 
fallen in love, and who turns out to be Prince Felix, 
the Prince having, according to use and wont in fairy 
tales, become enamoured in like manner of the Prin- 
cess. The Grand Duke of Vert and Venison and the 
Grand Duchess, parents of the Princess Desiderata, 
then make their appearance with offers of marriage 
for the Princess, who is to leave her taper-light state 
of existence in the course of a week, when the power 
of the malign fairy over her destinies will expire. 
The Princess rejects all the offers. At this moment 
an ambassador from Prince Felix is announced, and 
a living picture of the Prince is introduced. Miss 
St. George, who played the part of the Prince with 
her usual spirit and ability, was very warmly re- 
ceived; and a duet between the Princess and the 
Prince, or rather his picture, was loudly applauded, 
| A vehicle to exclude the light of day is constructed 
| for carrying the Princess to the dominions of Prince 
Felix. A halt is made at Blackgang Chine, where a 
| party of Ethiopian serenaders appear; they are 
| suborned by the malignant fairy to distract the 
attention of the Princess’s attendants from their 
mistress; and as their performance (which gave 
much amusement to the audience) draws to a 
close Carabossa rushes forward and tears open 
the palanquin of the Princess, who, on being ex- 
posed to the light of day, is transformed into 
afawn. A beneticent fairy, Pineapple, interposes to 
mitigate the calamity, and the Princess is to regain 
her original form each sunset. Ascene of rare beauty 
then opens, representing, in the language of the bills, 
the * Peerless Pool and Pleasure-gardens.’" The 
effect is heightened by the introduction of groups of 
children in the background ; but to form an adequate 
idea of this unique and charming representation of 
fairyland, it must be seen, A grand gathering of 
fairies affords an opportunity for the introduction of 
the corps de ballet. The Princess, as a fawn, is 
wounded by the Prince ; and, as soon as night arrives, 
appears with her hand pinned with an arrow to her 
ear. Nigretta and Carabossa are at last on the point 
< carrying their malignant designs into complete 
effect, when Floretta, recollecting that she had 
brought the beneficent fairy to the aid of the per- 
secuted lovers by accidentally touching a ring which 
she wore, invokes the same agency, when the Fairy 
Pineapple interposes ; the young couple are restored 
to happiness; and the piece concludes with a 
| splendid display of the “Golden Pinery,”’ The bril- 
lhancy of the scene and the success of the piece 
were acknowledged by enthusiastic applause, and 
Madame Vestris and Miss Julia St. George were 
summoned to receive the congratulations of the 
audience, 

Sapier’s Wetts.—The entertainments at this 
house consisted of the play of the Lady of Lyons, and 
a comic pantomime enutled Harlequin and the Yellow 
Dwarf; or, the Enchanted Orange 1ree and the King of 
the Golden Mines. 'The prelude to the piece is founded 
upon the well known juvenile story of the Yellow 
Dwarf, in Mother Bunch's Fairy Tales. The tirst scene 
opens with a beautiful and characteristic view of the 
ancient Court of Revels, in Old Style’s Christmas- 
hall, where we find the Abbot of Misrule superin- 
tending the ancient sports and fooleries, attended by 
a number of celebrated personages of the olden time 
—including King Arthur, Henry VIII., Anna Bullen 
(carrying her head in her hand), Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir W. Raleigh, Sir John Falstaff, Dame Quickly, 
and others. ‘The principal feature of the scene is the 
dance of Sir Roger de Coverley, which was executed 
in a lively and humorous style. In the midst of the 
fun, frolic, and gaiety, Old Style, the host (Mr. 
Mardyn), enters, and, addressing the revellers, ex- 
presses his regret at the innovating spirit of modern 
days, and urges that the rage for improvement must 
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be resisted, so far, at least, as the time-honoured 
sports are concerned. At this moment New Style, 
in the shape of a young Bloomer (Miss Mandlebert), 
makes her appearance, and asks in surprise,— 
** What have we here? Oh, this won't do all; 
’Tis out of date. We must keep up the ball; ” 


in proof of the necessity of which, she refers to the 
“go-ahead” spirit which is so active on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and which has lately produced 
among other things unequalled reaping machines, 
impregnable locks, and unapproachable yachts, To 
show the revellers what she can do, she changes the 
scene to the Temple of New Style, in the Regions of 
Design, where a pretty dance by a troop of little 
Bloomers (the pupils of Mr. Frampton) is introduced’ 
with good effect. After some further conversation 
between Old and New Style with regard to the spirit 
of progress, the latter so far yields to the entreaties 
of his rival as to agree to spare the good old panto- 
mime from the threatened destruction of ancient 
pastimes. The Yellow Dwarf (Mr. Thorne, after- 
wards Quicksilver) having been summoned to assist 
in carrying out this compromise, the scene changes 
to the Enchanted Orange-grove, with a distant view 
of the sandy desert by sunset. Here the Princess 
Allfair (Miss De Vere, afterwards Columbine) enters, 
and having, in spite of the warnings and entreaties 
of her attendants, snatched the forbidden fruit from 
trees of the Orange-grove, she is assailed by the 
lions, who are placed there as its guardians, The 
Yellow Dwarf immediately appears, and offers her 
his protection on condition that she will promise 
to be his bride, which having done, the scene 
changes to the Emerald Boudoir of the Palace of the 
Ruby Noses, the residence of her mother, Queen 
Golconda (Mr. Naylor, afterwards Pantaloon). Here 
the Princess meets a new suitor in the person of 
California, King of the Golden Mines (Mr. C, Fenton, 
afterwards Harlequin). The wooing, however, is cut 
short by the appearance of the Yellow Dwarf, who, 
after a severe struggle, succeeds in carrying off the 
Princess to his dwelling in the Golden-hall of a 
Hundred Steps, where he in vain endeavours to 
tempt her with magical illustrations of the five senses, 
At length the Desert Fairy (Miss E. Bullen) comes 
upon the scene, and changes the various characters 
to Clown, Pantaloon, Columbine, Harlequin, and 
Quicksilver, who at once begin the usual round of 
incidents and changes. In addition to the characters 
we have just named, there were two others introduced 
(viz., a little clown and little sprite), who found 
admir&ble representatives in Master Stilt and Master 
Rochez. The tricks and transformations, many of 
which were exceedingly ingenious and amusing, 
followed each other in quick succession, and were 
received with hearty applause. The pantomime is 
from the pen of Mr. Greenwood (joint lessee of the 
theatre), and was produced under the direction of 
Mr, Williams. The scenery, dresses, and decorations 
were excellent, and altogether we may say the piece 
was quite successful. 

Otympic.—The pantomine, which is from the pro- 
lific pen of Mr. Nelson Lee, is entitled Red Rufus ; or, 
Harlequin Fact, Fiction, and Fancy, and is described 
in the bills as being “ historical, instructive, moral, 
pleasing, whimsical, and comic.’’ Without entering 
into the “ historical, instructive, or moral” merits 
of the piece, we can say that it was whimsical and 
comic enough, and that it was produced in a style 
most creditable to the management. The“ opening” 
of a pantomine is a mystery which it is no easy 
matter to unravel, and the opening of Red Rufus 
certainly did not form an exception to the general 
rule. All we can say of it is, that the destiny of a 
pair of lovers had some mysterious connection with 
that of the second Norman King of England, and that 
when the unfortunate Rufus is slain in the New 
Forest by Sir Walter Tyrrell the transformations take 
place, to the great satisfaction, as it seemed, of the 
audience. ‘The pantomimic business was of the usual 
character, but formed an agreeable relief to a some- 
what dull introduction. Mr. Forrest was a smart 
and active Harlequin, and Miss Lees as Columbine 
danced her part most gracefully. A new Clown, Mr, 
Edwin Edwards, made his first appearance in London, 
and created a very favourable impression. He in- 
troduced the performance of a couple of remarkubly 
well trained dogs, who danced and threw summersets 
to the gratification of the audience, and with great 
apparent ease tothemselves, There were no political 
allusions, direct to indirect, in the piece, and the only 
attempt to “hit’”’ the follies of the day was the ap- 
pearance of a dozen young ladies in full Bloomer 
costume, who performed a dance which, from the 
applause with which it was received, appeared to 
create some prepossession in the audience in favour 
of the dress. 











Gro_ocy.—Great Pan is dead, but the mountains 
are not voiceless; upon their stone tablets we may 
read, if we will but observe, the story of the earth’s 
mutations, the history of creations which existed 
during those vast ages when the earth was under- 
going the changes necessary to the realization of that 
garden “in which was created a reasoning .man,— 
British Quarterly Review, No. 28, 
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Che Leaver. 








Organizations of the People, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
——_ 
NATIONAL CHARTER ASSOCIATION. 
ELECTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

On Wednesday evening last the scrutineers ap- 
pointed by the metropolitan localities attended at the 
office, 14, Southampton-street, Strand; and, having 
inspected the votes received, gave the following as the 
result of the gross poll :— 


Ernest Jones . . . 900] Thornton Hunt . . 282 
John Arnott . . . 720|P.M.M‘Douall . . 198 
Feargus O'Connor . 600| J.B. Leno. . . . 180 
T.M. Wheeler. . . 566|C.F. Nicholls. . . 134 
JamesGrassby., . . 565) H.T.Holyoake . . 122 
John Shaw. . . . 6502 A.E. Delaforce . . 117 
W.J.Linton . . . 470|A.J.Wood. .. . 90 


J.J.Bezer. . . . 456/| J. M. Bryson . 53 
G. J. Holyoake . . 336 George Haggis . . 13 
Robert Le Blond. . 326 | Robert Oliver . = 9 

Messrs. J. B. O’Brien, Gerald Massey, and Arthur 
Trevelyan, having declined to serve, the votes received 
on their behalf have not been recognized. 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify the above to 
be a correct return, and declare the nine persons first 
named to be duly elected to form the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. 

Joun Wasuinoton, City Locality. 
Epwarp Joun Loomgs, Finsbury Locality, 
14, Southampton-street, Strand, December 31, 1851. 





HOW THE “ TIMES” ASSAILS WORKING MEN. 
A VINDICATION OF THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY 
OF ENGINEERS. 

The French Revolution of 1789 was a fortune to 
your iron-handed Conservative. Whatever harm it 
has done others, it has done no harm to him. Who- 
ever else complains, he has no right to complain. 
The Tory, whose rapacious grasp is upon ‘landed 
possessions ’’—whose language is always supercilious 
to the poor—whose vote is ever for coercion—he has 
made a reputation out of the French Revolution. He 
has prated of the violence and excesses of that period 
till people have forgotten his own, always in course 
of perpetratidn. He has cried down the Liberalism 
of the Whigs, and denounced the Radicalism of the 
people. When the Whigs would have fulfilled their 
pledges, he preventedthem—when Radicalism moved, 
he gagged it. In our days Conservatism has pur- 
sued its natural policy of repression; and what it 
has failed to accomplish by argument, it has brought 
about by slander. Magnifying Republicanism into 
an ogre, and Socialism into an enemy of Property, it 
has taken captive public credulity, and even be- 
guiled the tongue of Liberalism into consenting to 
the ever creeping, ever relentless encroachments of 
arbitrary domination. Old Toryism—call it Con- 
servatism, or by whatever name you will, is still 
unchanged —its instinct is despotism. It is the worm 
which dieth not—the fire which is never quenched 
under a monarchy. The Whig will avow a liberal 
principle, which at least teaches other men liberality, 
which at least becomes an authority to those who 
walk by great names—and if the Whig does attempt 
coercion, it is done with an inconsistent, and con- 
sequently with a qualified, hand. The Radical may 
in his turn menace the working class; but he tempers 
his oppression by limitations by which its crimi- 
nality is diluted. The Democrat will be unjust ; but 
he is generous at the same time, as he founds his 
conduct on a principle which gives to all men an 
equal chance of combatting him upon an open, free, 
and fair field of encounter, But your genuine friend 
of “order’’ puts his foot upon your neck, and 
his gag into your mouth. He pauses but to 
strike, and death is in his blow. Let any one 
recall to remembrance the kind of leaders which 
have, during the last fifty years, appeared in our 
newspapers, whenever the triumph of the people 
was the question—and he will mark that the organ 
of the country gentleman—of the Tory—of the 
monarchist—was always one of ferocity. As for the 
Times, its leaders have been written in gore. The 
“ Party of Order” is the party of blood. As Lord 
Dudley Stuart once said at the City of London 
Tavern, Red Republicanism is mildness compared 
with Red Monarchy. When working men choose a 
party, let them remember the instincts of the Party 
of Order, of Family, of Property, and of Religion. 
All parties besides this, more or less, stand on the 
side of progress, of freedom, and of the people. The 
monarchical party are of the old party of conquest. 
Asserting their dominion by force, they do not always 
scruple as to their mode of strengthening it, and they 
always maintain it at the point ot thesword, Recent 
doings in Paris develope its genius: it is the same 
with the Imperialists all the world over. Let the 
public remember these facts, and they will see with 
what appropriateness the Times, ever the organ of 
these instincts, charges upon the working class 
*yiolent’’ tendencies of which its perpetual policy 
has furnished them with so many lessons. 

In the discussion instituted so peremptorily by the 
Times upon the p ings of the Amalgamated 





Society of Engineers, a tone is adopted and imputa- 
tions indulged in, which would be discreditable to any 
working class paper. Indeed, we could name man 

papers circulating among the working class, in whic 

such language would be excluded rigorously. One 
*“* Amicus’’—whose name is certainly a misnomer 
—speaks of the ‘‘ victims of the designing few.”” In 
this style “‘ Amicus’’ opens his imputations. In his 
second letter of December 24, he stigmatizes the 
Council who direct the affairs of the Engineers’ So- 
ciety, as a “knot of plotting demagogues,’”’ and warns 
the men against “ the insidious teachings of agitators, 
whose language is as false as their hearts are untrue.” 
This vulgarity and grossness of imputation, through 
which the editor of the Times ought to have drawn 
his pen, is, however, taken as an example by the 
editor himself, who pens a leading article on the 
subject, and makes what variations the vocabulary of 
vituperation enables him. He talks of ‘‘ dupes,” and 
tells us that ‘“‘the workmen have been misled by a 
gang of professional agitators.’’ How any person, ever 


so slightly acquainted with the rules of intelligent | 


advocacy, can forget himself so as to fall into this 
disreputable language it is hard to divine. In the 
editor of an important public journal it is simply dis- 
graceful. The 7imes assures us of its honest atten- 
tions to the interests of the working men, and expects 
us to believe the profession and respect the feeling 
which animates it; but the Times disqualifies itself 
with respect to ready credence on this point. When 


the Times employs these imputations, we are forced | 
to ask the ground thereof. Can the Times believe | 


that 12,000 men, said to constitute the Society of 
Engineers, are duped by seven Councilmen? Can 
the Zimes believe that the Council do more than 
carry out the requirements founded on the expe- 
riences of the large body whose affairs they admi- 
nister? If the Times does not know better than this, it 


is not qualified to write upon this subject. Why should | 


it be assumed that the Council of these working men 
are a ‘“‘gang of agitators’’>? Cannot the 7imes re- 
spect the sincerity of the advisers of working men? 
We have heard something of the advertisement of 
the Lancashire Masters—of a federation among them. 
What would the Jimes say if the Operative should 
denounce these as ‘‘a gang of plotting tyrants’’? 
The Times would have no mercy on its humble 
working class contemporary. The Times tells us it 
writes for the information, service, and guidance of 
the engineers. Yet it sets them the dangerous ex- 
ample of imputation, If these men should imitate 
this example, their advocacy will be ruined, and the 
Times is too astute not to foresee this, The question 
of right will at once be obscured. The violence of 
such language will be taken by the public as an indi- 
cation of the violent counsel given to the men, and 
they will be condemned unheard, The admirable 


replies of Mr. Newton to ‘* Amicus” have betrayed | 
a judgment, though not quite free from the recipro- | 


cation of accusation, yet of rare and honourable 
moderation, 
( To be concluded in our next.} 





We understand that a series of lectures will be de- 
livered in the course of the present month, at the 
Westminster and Pimlico People’s Institute, on suc- 
cessive Wednesday evenings, by Mr. Cathie, on Che- 
mistry; Mr. J. Ingram Lockart, on Astronomy; Dr. 
M‘Oubrey, on the History of the Earth; Mr. Bronterre 
O’Brien, on the French Revolutions. 


Leeps REDEMPTION Soctery.—The moneys received 
this week are:—Leeds, 18s. 3d.; Plymouth, 8s. 5d. 
Propagandist fund:—5jd. The store goes steadily on; 
its goods giving satisfaction, and is attracting members 
to the Society.—Pro J. HENDERSON, Sec. 

HALL or Scrence, SHEFFIELD.—At a general meet- 
ing of the members of the Sheffield branch of the 
Rational Society, recently held, memorials were unani- 
musly adopted to Lord John Russell, praying that his 
reform bill may be based on the charter, and that the 
annual estimates be sent to the members a month before 
each session, and submitted by them to the public; to 
Sir George Grey, for the liberation of Smith O’Brien, 
Frost, Williams, and Jones, and all political offenders ; 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge; to Lord Palmerston against the 
occupation of Rome by the French troops. The Secre- 
tary, Councillor Lawton, sent the memorials, and has 
received acknowledgments from the parties.—Sheffeld 
Free Press. 





Tue Past.—History is, so to speak, the Geology 
of Humanity. Its records are the annals of the 
growth and development of Humanity through the 
ages. The various forms of civilization which it tells 
us of, immature efforts to attain the true social state, 
developing up to a certain point, and then falling, 
because incapable of further progress, may be con- 
sidered as the analogues of the various types of the 
animal creation which preluded to the culminant 
creature Man,—British Quarterly Review, No. 28. 
LanevaGEe.—Language is the amber in whicha 
thousand precious and subtle thoughts have been 
safely embedded and preserved. It has arrested ten 
thousand lightning flashes of genius, which, unless 
fixed and arrested, might have been as bright, but 
would have also been as quickly passing and perish- 
ing as the lightning.— 7rench, on the Study of Words, 
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| [IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
| HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








| There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
protited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 

and his judgment sharpened. It, then, it be profitable for 
| him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
| his adversary to write.—MILTON,. 


TO THE LONDON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMALGAMATED IRON TRADES. 


| London, December 31, 1851. 


GENTLEMEN,—Since you refused to give me a 
| hearing at your meeting last night in the Hall of Com- 
| merce; since, as the Chairman stated from the chair, 
| you were fearful of letting me speak, lest you should 
| be supposed by the press, the public, or your masters, 
| to be in any way connected with Chartism, and thus 
| create hostility against you in the rich; and since I 
cannot stand by and see a numerous body of men, 
with large resources, rush blindfold into destruction, 
| dissipate their means, and leave themselves weakened 
| and powerless in the hands of the capitalists, without 
| raising my voice against so ruinous a proceeding; 1 
| beg to express my readiness to meet you at any time 
| in public meeting, for the purposes of friendly and 
mutual explanation, 
Permit me to observe, that you invited your oppo- 
nents to attend, and promised to give them a hearing ; 
don’t know what chance they would have had, 
| since you would not hear even a friend ! 
| It is not very creditable to put down the free ex- 
| pression of opinion in so vital a matter, at the drilled 
| signals of a platform committee. Wise and thought- 
| ful men, men who wish well to the cause they profess 
to embrace, are generally glad to investigate it in all 
its bearings; you seem to shirk hearing any one 
speak, whose voice might tend to warn your members 
| from the fatal error to which you are trying to commit 
them. That is not performing your duty wisely or 
well. If you seek to carry your object by mere cla- 
mour and onesided platform spouting, you will fail. 

I had pledged myself not to commit or compro- 
mise the meeting to any political movement; but 
merely to analyse the propriety of the course you 
were pursuing, and the results to which it must 
lead. But notwithstanding that, you must drown 
my voice with violence merely out of fear lest you 
should irritate your employers and the Press, by 
| letting a Chartist speak, 

Would you have refused a man a hearing, simply 
| because he was known as a Tory, or a Whig? 
Permit me to tell you, if you feel yourselves as 
| weak as that, if your success depends, not on your- 
selves, but on the goodwill of the Press and the 
rich, your resistance has not much prospect of 
victory. What a lamentable confession of cowardice 
and impotence ! 

Rest assured your repudiation of an attempt to 
seek political power, your repudiation of Chartism, 
—(yours, not that of the meeting)—will weaken, 
instead of strengthening you. Your masters well 
know they can beat you down with their own 
weapons: Time, Gold, and Law. 

You fear to create hostility in the rich and the 
rich man’s Press? Don’t waste your labour, it is 
there already! You should try to face it,—not 
shrink before it, as you did last night. 

I am, however, gratified to think, that the majo- 
rity of the meeting did not support you in your 
noisy platform policy. It was but a minority, and 
a small minority too, of the meeting, that obeyed 
your signals. The iron trades are neither so unwise 
nor so cowardly as you strive to make them appear. 
On the contrary, they are an enlightened, manly 
body, who will soon see the errors of your guidance. 

In conclusion, 1 hereby challenge you, gentlemen 
of the committee, to meet me in presence of the 
Amalgamated Iron Trades in London, at any place or 
time you may appoint, when I undertake to prove 
against you the errors with which I charge you. 

Ernest Jones, 











AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS, 
To the Editor of the LYNN ADVERTISER. 
Rectory, Flordon, near Norwich, December 3, 1851, 


Srr,—Having read, with considerable interest, a 
letter signed Edward T. Yates, of Aylsham, I trust 
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I may be allowed, as an old correspondent, to express 
an opinion as to its general, and by consequence its 
individual, tendency with reference more particularly 
to “ Agricultural Associations.” 


That such, and indeed every association which 
has for its object the general good, is, and ought to 
be, “‘ based upon religious principles,’ I had not, 
until reading Mr. Yates’s letter, the slightest shadow 
of a doubt, and I quite agree with that gentleman’s 
observation, that without such a basis, ‘‘ all morality 
is valueless.” Mr. Yates, with great justice also, 
complains of the pausity and poverty of resistance to 
the temptations of “drunkenness and Sabbath- 
breaking,” manifested by those whose chief toil is 
that of procuring their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. But let us hope that there are many excep- 
tions, and that there are those over whom come those 
quiet, unobtrusive moments given to reflection and 
penitence, and which may be, and undoubtedly are, 
often experienced in the ploughed field, by many a 
poor, hard-working labourer, or, in the crowded 
mart, by many a deserving artisan, as also, in those 
temples made by hands, wherein we too often find | 
the modern Pharisee, ‘‘ thanking God that he is not | 
as other men are,” and holding himself up as a 

attern to such of those who, as disciples of the 

onest Publican, content themselves by adopting his 
form of supplication, which was made up of the 
petition—‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

But as example is before precept, J would simply 
recommend that those amongst our “ farminy centurions”’ 
should see that the * soldiers under’’ each division be 
“ trained in the way wherein they ought to go,” and if 
Sound to be wilfully negligent of their duties as Chris- 
tians, to withdraw both patronage and support. Then 
would religion’s precept keep pace with religion’s 
example, then would the ‘form of godliness’’ in many 
cases be the forerunner of the *‘ spirit” thereof; and 
in all probability ‘‘ use would become”’ their “ second 
nature,” and they, like David of old, would be “ glad, 
when exhorted, to go up to the house of the Lord ;’’ 
then would every country village become a Bethel, 
wherein would be found a habitation for the might 
God of Jacob ; ‘‘ His Sabbaths would be hallowed,” 
and they would be a ‘‘sign’’ “between Him and 
them, that He was the Lord their God.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Carter Witi1aM Moore. 


Lynn Regis, December 26, 1851. 
Srr,—The above rich morceau appeared lately in 
the Lynn Advertiser,—a paper in the ‘* Protectionist”’ 
interest, and entitled to all consideration,—first, as 


the recognized mouthpiece of that particular section | 
of the West Norfolk agriculturists ; and, secondly, as | 


occupying the proud position of ‘fiunkey’’ to the 
whole parsondom of the district. 

Scarcely a week elapses but we find in the columns 
of this same paper some such a paragraph as the 
following :— 

“John Stiles, day-labourer, appeared on Wednesday 
before the Reverend so-and-so, charged with trespassing 
upon the lands of —— (a brother magistrate) in pursuit 
of game. 
months’ hard labour. 

Here we have the minister of God sitting as a 
minister of justice to decide between the poor helpless 
poacher and the friend with whom he dined yesterday. 
And after this the reverend gentleman is surprised to 
find that John Stiles won’t come to church; that he 
won't join with him in prayer that his ‘‘ trespasses 
may be forgiven him, even as he forgives the trespasses 
of others.’”” John’s intellect, it is true, is not of the 
highest order, but he has sense enough to see that 
“the parson”’ is no friend to him; he knows, from 
bitter experience, that, with “ the parson,’’ forgiveness 
of trespasses sometimes means three months’ hard 
labour in Bridewell, and he, therefore, determines to 
have as little to do with him as possible. His enmity 
to the man extends to the religion of which he is the 
unworthy minister. John is but a childin philosophy, 
and, to his mind, ‘the parson’’ is inseparably con- 
nected with the Christianity he talks about. The 
result is just what might be expected, he concludes 
the one to be as great a humbug as the other. 

He is now, we may presume, fully ripe to be 
dragooned to church under the high-pressure system 
of the rector of Flordon, and would, no doubt, make 
avery humble-minded Christian when he had lost 
all sense of his manhood. 

A word might be said upon the hypocrisy involved 
in the assumption, whether forced or otherwise, of the 
‘“*form of godliness,’ without the “ spirit’”’ thereof ; 
but this letter having already exceeded my original 
intention, I will not now enter upon that subject. 

In conclusion, I offer no apology ; considering the 
oppressed as the natural clients of the Leader, I 
conceive none to be necessary. I will merely observe 
that a remonstrance addressed to the editor of the 
paper in question has been contemptuously dis- 
regarded, and that not one among the clergy has 
found it in the course of his duty to stand forward 
and disavow the proposition contained in that letter. 
Permit me to remain, Sir, 

Yours yery faithfully, A Layman. 


Commercial WHoirs. 


——»>——_ 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
SaTURDAY. 


Consols closed on Monday at 97§ 4; on Tuesday at 973 4; 
on Wednesday at 96% 97; and on Thursday the Bank 
lowered the rate of discount to 24 per cent., and Consols 
closed at 973}. The closing price yesterday was—Con- 
sols, 974. 

Fluctuations of the week have been :—Consols, from 
of to 978; Bank Stock, from 215 to 216; Exchequer 
Bills, from 56s. to 59s. premium. 

In the Foreign Stock Market yesterday the bargains 
have comprised—Brazilian, Small, 954; Chilian Six per 
Cents., 101; Ecuador, 3f; Mexican, for money, 28}, 28, 
and 284; for the account, 28} and 3; Peruvian, 94; the 
Deferred, 474, 47, 473, and 48; Portuguese Four per | 
Cents., 34 and 334; Sardinian Five per Cents., 87, 864, 
and 874; Spanish Five per Cents., 21g and 22; Passive, 
54; Spanish Three per Cents., 40§, }, and § ex div.; the 
New Deferred, 172, 4, and }; Venezuela Deferred, 123; 
Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 583, 59}, and 59 ex 
div.; and the Four per Cent. Certificates, 904. 











BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 
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Satur.; Mond., Tues. | Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. 
Bank Stock....| —— | —— oT i— 216 216 
3 perCt.Red..} 97] 98} 9%} | «97%: Ni 97 
3 p.C.Con.Ans.|; ——| —= 983, —  — 98 
SeC. AnH.) ace) caf ee} — | Bm 
3p.Ct.Con,,Ac.| 974 978 974 962 | 973 974 
3} p. Cent. An. 983 99 983 983 985 985 
New 5 perCts.| ——| ——| —— —_— —_—I|—_ 
Long Ans. , 1860. i) — 7 7 | 7 7 
Ind.St.104p.ct.) 264 —|} — | ow) —| — 
Ditto Bonds ..| 62 pj; 6383p} 67p| 6 p| 6p! 6p 
Ex. Bills, 1000/7.) 55 p| 54p} 56p)| 57p) 59p]| 56p 
Ditto, 50... 52 p| 53 p! 5646p! 57 p, 59p| 5p 
Ditto,Smal! | 52p! 57p!| 56p! 5Tp. 59p! S6p 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 
Austrian5 perCents. 80 | Mexican 5 per Ct. Acc. 28 
Belgian Bds., 44 p.Ct. 90 | ——--———-Small.. .. 263 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 954 | Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenog Ayres 6p. Cts, 45 Peruvian 44 per Cents. 87} 
| Chilian 6 per Cents... 101 | Portuguese Seer Cent. 90, 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 102 | 4 per Cts. 334 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 59 } — Annuities — 
4per Cents... 89 Russian, 1822, 44 p. Cta. 1024 
Ecuador Bonds oe 3 Span. Actives, 5 p. Cte. 


21} 
5 


French 5 p.C.An.atPariz103.00 
- 3 p.Cts., Julyl1,70.00 


Passive 
| ——— Deferred 

















Committed to Walsingham Bridewell for three | 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR, 

The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed | 

from the returns made in the week ending the 23rd day of 
December, 1851, is 21s. 7d. per ewt. 











TO TRADESMEN AND OTHERS REQUIRING LOANS. 
HE ADELPHI LOAN, DISCOUNT, AND 


| DEPOSIT BANK. 17, Adam-street, Strand, continues to 
make advances of £5. 5s. and upwards on most liberal terms. 
Good Bills discounted, and Money advanced upon the deposit 
of every description of Property as Collateral Security.—Office 
| hours Ten to Four. 


OM ®&OPATHY.—All the Homeopathic 
Medicines, in Globules, Tinctures, and Trituration, are | 
prepared with the greatest care and accuracy by JOHN 
MAWSON, Homeopathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle- 
| on-Tyne; and 60, Fawcett-street, Sunderland ; from whom they 
may be obtained, in single tubes, neat pocket cases, and boxes, 
suitable for families and the profession. ‘‘ Laurie’s” and all 
other works on Homeopathy, together with cases and tubes, 
sent post-free to all parts of the kingdom. Dispensaries and the 
profession supplied on liberal terms. 
Just published, and may be had iree of charge, a small pamph- 
| let on Homeopathy, by J. Silk Buckingham, Esq. 
MAWSON’S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA.—The Cocoa-nut, of | 





nib. contains a very large proportion of nutritive matter, con- 
sisting of a farinaceous substance, and of a rich and pleasant 
oil. This oil is esteemed on account of its being less liable than 
any other oil to rancidity. Homeopathic physicians are united 
in their recommendation of cocoa as a beverage ; and the testi- | 
monials from other sources are numerous and of the highest 
character. It was so highly esteemed by Linneus, the chief of | 
Naturalists, that he named it Theobroma —* Food for the Gods.” | 

Dr. Pareira says, * It is a very nourishing beverage, devoid of 
the ill properties possessed by both tea and coffee.” | 

Dr. Epps, the popular lecturer on Physiology, -_ :—“* Mo- | 
thers, while suckling, should never take Coffee; they should | 
suckle on Cocoa. I have the testimony of mothers who have so 
suckled, and they state that they found, with Cocoa without | 
Beer, they produced quite sufficient milk, and the children 
suckled with such diet were in better health than those suckled | 
on a previous occasion, when Beer, and Coffee, and Tea formed 
the liquid part of their diet.” The same author adds :—* Cocoa 
is the best of all flavoured drinks, It is highly nutritious.” 

Dr. Hooper says :—‘* This food is admirably calculated for the 
sick, and to those who are in health it is a luxury.” 

Many persons have been turned against the use of Cocoa and 
Chocolate from having tried the many, and very generally inferior 
article vended at the grocers’ shops under that name. The pre- 
paration here offered by JOHN MAWSON contains all the nu- 
tritious properties of the nut without any objectionable ad- 
mixture. It is, therefore, recommended as an agreeable and 
wholesome substitute for Coffee, to which it is certainly much 
superior, as it is also to the Cocoas sold as “Soluble Cocoa,” 
“Flake Cocoa,” &c. It is light, easy of digestion, agreeable, 
nutritious, and requires little time or trouble in preparing for use. 

TESTIMONIAL.“ Having used the Homeopathic Cocoa pre- 
pared by Mr. Mawson, I have no hesitation in givingit my fullest 
recommendation.”—Thomas Hayle, 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN MAWSON, Homeo- 
pathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle, and 60, Fawcett- 
street, Sunderland. 

AGENTS.—North Shields—Mease and Son, druggists. Sun- 
derland—Mr. John Hills, grocer, South Shields—Bell and May, 
druggists. Penrith—Mr. George Ramsay, druggist. Stockton 
—John Dodgson and Co. drtigeista. urham—Scawin and 
Monks, druggists. Darlington—Mr. S. Barlow, druggist. Car- 
lisle—Mr, Harrison, druggist. Agents wanted! 








in the Life-struggle of DAN1gL DeFor, the author of “ 
son Crusoe,” 


TT ROMAS COOPER, iat oe 
of Suicides,” &c., delivers Orations on the 


lowing su _— 

The Genius of SHAKSPERB, as displayed in his “ Hamlet;” 
with and Recitations from the Play, the Music of 
Ophelia’s Songs, 

The Life and Genius of Mitton; with Recitations from 


“ Paradise Lost,” &c. 
The Life and Genius of Burns; with the Music of some of 
his Songs, Recitations of “‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” &c. 

The Life and Genius of Byron; with Readings and Recita- 
tions from his Works. 

The Life and Genius of SHELLEY; with Readings and Recita- 
tions from his Worke. 

CivitizaTion: What it was in the Past—What it effects for 
Man in the Present—and the Universal Human Happiness it 
must produce in the Future. 

THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH: Founders of the 


Coke, Seldon, Eliot, Pym, Ham &c.—Despotism 

King, and Tyranny of Laud— Ci War—Death of Ham 

= a ¢ aseby—Imprisonment, Trial, and Execu' 
arles I. 


The Age of CHIVALRY, and the Crusades, 

Sir WALTER Ravetau, and the Age of ELIZABETH. 

MaRL nH, Court I , and the Reign of ANNE. 

Philanthropy: as exemplified in the Lives of BraRNaRD 
GILPIN ; OBERLIN, and Joun Howarp. 

Perseverance and Independence of Character; as exem 





Tue ENGLIsH COMMONWEALTH : Government by Parliament 
and Council of State—Cromwell in Ireland, and in Scotland— 
Battles of Dunbar and Worcester-—Protectorate and Character 
of Oliver Cromwell—Lessons to be derived from the great Com- 
monwealth Struggle. 

Tus FRENCH REVOLUTION oF 1789: Its Causes, and P 
of Events from its t tothe E tion of Louis XVI. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION oF 1789: Events from the Death 
of the King to the Fall of the Directory. 

The Life and Character of NAPOLEON. 

The Life and Reign of Louis PHi.irre; with a Retrospect 
of the late Revolution. 

CoLumBus; and the Discovery of America. 

Cortez; and the Conquest of Mexico, 

Pizseeo; and the Conquest of Peru. 

WasPIwnGToNn; and the Independence of America. 

WIL_tam TELL; and the Deliverance of Switzerland. 

Riengi the Tribune; and the “ Good Estate.” 

~~ enemas the Fisherman of Naples, and “ Captain of the 
People.” 

Kosciusko; and the Struggles for Polish Independence. 

WIckKLIFrFe, and the Lollards. 

Luruer, and the Reformation. 

Life, Ch , and Infi of CALVIN; including a Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Skervetus. 

Grorer Fox, and Quakerism, 

MavHoMMED, and Mahommedanism, 

The Life and Genius of 8ir Isaac Newron. 

The Life and Genius of Sir WiLL1amM Jones, 

The Life and Genius of Dr. Jounson. 

The Life and Genius of VoLTairg. 

The Life and Genius of Roussgav. 

Administration of Pritt; and its Influence on our own Times. 

The Life and Character of the late Sir Ropert Pegw: his 
Influence on our Age; and a Glance at Coming Events, which 








| “Cast their Shadows before.” 


The Wrongs of IRELAND. 

The Life and Genius of HANDEL. 

The Lives aud Genius of HaypN, Mozart, and BeeTHoven. 

With numerous Serial Discourses: such as, Four on Astro- 
nomy, Ten on the History of Greece, Sixteen on Roman History, 
Twelve on British History, Six on Papal History, Four on the 
German People, Four on the Sclavonie Resse &e. &e. 

TERMS, TO WORKING MEN ONLY. 

(Paying my own Travelling® and other personal Expenses.) 

For One Oration, Two Pounds. 

For Two Oratious—the one delivered on the night following 
the other—Three Pounds. 

For any number of Orations, delivered on successive nights, 
Thirty Shillings each. 

5, Park-row, Knightsbridge, London, 

* N.B. When the distance from London is great, and a special 
journey has to be made from the Metropolis, of course, some 
allowance for extra travelling expenses will be expected. 


STRICTURE CURABLE BY A NEW REMEDY.—SEVEN 
THOUSAND CURED LAST MONTH, 
R. HUGH MUKRAY, M.D. M.R.CS., 
CONSULTING PHYSICIAN, begs to offer to the afflicted 
his new remedy, which will effect a perfect cure in every case, 
without the use of the Bougie. Thousands who, through fear 
of exposure, are enduring this os malady in silent 
sorrow and misery, wil! hail with pleasure the announcement of 
this discovery, which will emancipate them from the thraldom 
of their misery, in secrecy, without the least confinement, in- 
convenience, hindrance to business or alteration in diet, or any- 
thing that can possibly excite suspicion, 

This new remedy will be sent free to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of 10s.,in postage stamps, addressed to Hugh Murray, 
M.D., George’s-square, Liverpool, 

Dr. Murray may be consulted by letter in all cases of secreep, 
and will guarantee a complete cure for every case, without the 
fear of exposure or the necessity of a personal interview. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
BEILErsy is one of the most afflictive of all 
and 


human maladies, rendering the life of the patient a burden, 
consigning him to a premature grave. 








most frequently cutting him off in the widst of his days, and 
As yet no remedy has 
been brought forward and offered to the pablic, potent enough 
to conquer this grim giant of human misery; all that has been 
devised by the most eminent of the faculty has failed to eradicate 
the disease or restore health and eo to the unfortunate 
sufferer. To such as have yet been doomed to pass their days 
in fear and wretchedness, after ing every available means, 
and are now looking anxiously for death to put an end to their 
sufferings, Dr, WATSON offers his new and important dis- 
covered remedy, which during the last three years he has applied 
in upwards of 50,000 inveterate cases, without a single instance 
offailure! he can therefore, by its use, guarantee a perfect 
cure for every case. 

Sufferers should immediately write to Dr. W., who will send 
his new and invaluable a to any part of the po 
such advice and directions as he will guarantee to effect a per- 
fect cure in every case, without the t inconvenience or danger 
to patients of either sex, or any age. Its efficacy is infallible in 
every case of Fits, Convulsions, or any disorder of the n 
system. The importance of this remedy is fully established 
more than ten thousand signatures of latients, cured solely by 
its use, numbering among them mg | medical men. No letters 
can be replied to, unless containing ‘ost-oftice order for ustal 
fee of One Guinea, payee at the Liverpool Post-cffice, to Charles 
Vincent Watson, M.D., for which the remedy will be sent free 
to any part of the Kingdom, and a p cure g d 
in every case without further 5 

Address—CHABLES V, WATSON, M,D., 20, South John- 
street, Liverpool. 
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HOFWYL COLLEGE, RIVER, near DOVER. 

Conducted by Mr. J. WESTON, M.R.C.P, Established 
in 1843, to bine the beneficial infl of family and home 
with a sound, extensive, and polite EDUCATION on very mo- 
derate terms, commencing at Boo per annum, toa limited num- 
ber of thirty-six young gentlemen. The situation is most 
healthy and delightful; the grounds and land, fifty aeres in 
extent; and the Institution diously adapted, with spa- 
cious and airy rooms and covered Gymnasium. Each pupil 
learns drawing, and has a single bed. French and German by 
foreign professors resident in the family. Twelve young ladies 
receive, under the care of Mra. Weston, M.C.P., a superior 
education, combining with the ornamental the useful part of a 

oung lady’s educati 80 g lly neglected in most schools, 
Terms as above. Prospectuses, containing views of the estab- 
lishment and locality, may be had on application to either 
Principal. 


N EDUCATIONAL HOME for CHILDREN 
from Three to Seven Years of Age. 

This Establishment, at present in its commencement, is re- 
commended to the attention of those parents who are desirous 
of obtaining for their children a course of early training in har- 
mony with the true objects of moral and intellectual culture, 
and who are aware cf the great difficulty of effacing, or of coun- 
teracting in after years, the injurioue effects of ignorant and 
injudicious nursery discipline. 

it bines, with the watchful of p tal care, arrange- 
ments calculated to promote the health, physical development, 
and joyous freedom of the child. 

The habits and dispositions are carefully trained ; truthfulness 
and unselfishness are sedulously cultivated; and obedience is 
enforeed—not by séverity or intimidation, nor by the allure- 
ments of factitious rewards—but by a firm, consistent, and gentle 
mode of treatment, by appealing to the understanding and the 
sympathies, by directing attention to the natural consequences 
of conduct, and by fostering a love of excellence. 

The instruction, which is graduated from the simple to the 
more complex, is carefully adapted to the comprehension of the 
child; and, while the teaching of dogmatic creeds on the assump- 
tion of their unquestionable truth is scrupulously avoided as 
prejudicial to the due exercise and development of the intellec- 
tual faculties, the utmost endeavours are made to educe and 
strengthen those elements of character which are the foundation 
of true religious feeling. Knowledge is made attractive, and 
the lessons are given by means of sensible signs with familiar 
conversations, on the principle of cultivating the perceptive and 
reasoning powers by stimulating curiosity concerning the struc- 
ture and qualities of objects and the phenomena of animate and 
inanimate nature. 

For reference, &c., apply to Mr. John Chapman, Publisher, 
142, Strand. 


ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT 
THE SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 
PREVAILING IN TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 
PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 
tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors), 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 
Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq., London. 
Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 
ince, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

The Agency intend hereafter to execute all orders for any 
kind of articles or produce; their operations for the present 
are restricted to GROCERIES, ITALIAN ARTICLEs, 
FRENCH WINES, and BRANDIES, 

A Catalogue has just been published, containing a detailed 
list of all articles with the retail prices affixed, with remarks on 
adulteration. Price 6d., or sent by post for ten stamps. Also 
a wholesale price list for Codperative Stores gratis, or by post 
for one stamp. 

Particulars relating to the Central Cotperative Agency, with a 
Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to be found in the printed 
report of a meeting held at the Central Office of the Institution, 
to be sent by post for three stamps. 

Rules have been framed and printed for enabling any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part ot 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to parties forwarding four stamps. The Agency will undertake 
to have certified in London the rules of any society organizing 
themselves on the above-mentioned form, 

Catalogue, Wholesale List, Particulars, and Rules, in one 
parcel, ls. 6d., per post. 

All communications to be addressed 76, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, to MM. Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co. 


ASTONISHING, YET TRUE. 
HE Stock of BENETFINK and CO., 89 and 
90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGER-LANE, com- 
rises every variety of Electro-plated wares—Chandeliers, Lamps, 
Trea Urns, Tea Trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, Baths, Turnery, 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire irons—in fact, every requisite, either for 
the cottage or the mansion, at ten or fifteen per cent. less than 
any other house in the kingdom. i 
At this Establishmentan eight-roomed house can be furnished 
for Five Pounds, the articles of the beat quality and work- 
manship. 
THE PATENT ELECTRO-PLATED DEPARTMENT 
ie especially deserving of attention, as every article made in 
sterling silver is now manufactured in Electro Plate. Our 
material is a bard white metal, all through alike, and this 
eovered with a thick coating of Silver by the patent Electro pro- 
cess, renders detection from real silver impossible, ‘The prices 
below for best quality :— 
SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Frippi_e PatTsRn, Kino’s 1%RBADED, OR ViC- 
6 Teaspoons... 6s. TORIA PaTTERN. 


























6 Dessert Spoons or 6 Teaspoons ...,........ 108. 
Forks......000 see. 108, Od, | 6 Dessert Spoons or Forks 20s. 
6 Table do. do, 128. 6d. | 6 Table do. do. 25s. 
TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
Cot Pattern, richly en- Albert and other pattern 
graved teapot ........ 23s. Teapots ...........00. 308. 
Coffeepot to match ..... . 30%, | Coffeepot to match ...... 38s. 





Cream Ewer, gilt inside.. 18s. | Cream Ewer, gilt inside .. 20s. 
Bugar-basin ditto ., 25s. [Sugar-basin ditto ., 28s. 

slegant Four-glass Cruets, 18s.; Six-glass ditto, 25s.; Table 
andlesticks, 18s. per pair; Chamber ditto, 10s, each, complete; 
of Three richly engraved Bohemian Glass Liquors, in elegant 
e, 608.; Set of Four Corner Disnes and Covers, £6, Los. 


THE CUTLERY DEPARTMENT 
0 one to which B. and Co. attaen the utmost importance, as 
manufacture all their blades of the best material, the dif- 
nee in price consisting solely in the more expensive handles 
superiority of finish, 
* Fine Balance Ivory Table Knives, lls, per dozen; ditto Des- 
oe serts, 9s. per dozen; Carvers, 4a. per pair. 
» A set of Electro-plated Desserts, containing Twelve Knives 
and Twelve Forks, in handsome mahogany case, 5is. 
All orders amounting to £5 and upwards forwarded to any 
part of the kingdom, carriage free. 
N.B,-—An illustrated priced Catalogue sent free on application. 
89 and 99, CHEAPSIDE, 














TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &.— 


Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance | 


and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &e, The Company book + gers, and receive goods 
and cels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 8th of the month, 

The next extra Steamer will be despatched from Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 3rd of April next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about March20. Passen- 
gers may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded, by these 
extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXANDRIA, 
ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY.—The Company will book passengers throughout 
from Southampton to Bombay by their stexmers leaving England 
on the 20th February, 20th March, and of alternate montha 
thereafter, such passengers being conveyed from Aden to Bom- 
bay by their steamers appointed to leave Bombay on the 17th 
February, lst of April, and ist of alternate months thereafter, 
and a in connection with the steamers Jeaving Calcutta 
on the 8th of February, 20th of March, and of alternate months 
thereafter, direct conveyance for passengers, parcels, and goods 
from Bombay and Western India. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company's 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company’s steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been materially reduced. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL,—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 7th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B. Sieam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffsof the Company’s recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, Xc., apply at the 
Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-atreet, London, and Oriental- 
place, Southampton. 











DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. 1s. each; by post, ls. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
** Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over an. careless 
feeding, &c.‘ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, Xc. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY, 
** Jucunde Vivere.” 


Iv. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and H ZMORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve ; evenings, seven till nine. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. Price 
ls. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- 
cine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all disorders of the 
stomach and bowels, costiveness, flatulency, spasms, loss of ape 
petite, sick headache, giddiness, sense of fulness after meals, 
dizziness of the eyes, drowsiness, and pains in the stomach and 
bowels. Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salu- 
tary effects. The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a 
healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take 
place ; and—instead of listiessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced 
appearance—strength, activity, and renewed health will be the 
quick result of taking this medicine according to the direc- 
tions accompanying each box. Persons of a full habit, who 
are subject to headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing 
in the ears, arising from too great a flow of blood to the 
head, should never be without them, as many dangerous 
symptoms will be entirely carried off by their immediate 
use. For Females these pills are most truly excellent, re- 
moving all obstructions, the distressing headache so very pre- 
valent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
vous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, 
and give a healthy and juvenile bloom to the complexion. To 
Mothers they are confidently recommended as the best medicine 
that can be taken during pregnancy; and for children of all ages 
they are unequalled. Asa pleasant, safe, and easy aperient, they 
unite the recommendation of a mild operation with the most suc- 
cessful effect, and require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use. By regulating the dose, according to the age 
and strength of the patient, they become suitable for every case, 
in either sex, that can be required; and for Elderly People they 
will be found to be the most comfortable medicine hitherto 
prepared. 

Sold by T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London. Price ls, 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box; and by the Venders of Medicine generally 
throughout the kingdom.—Ask for FRAMPTON’S PILL of 
HEALTH, and observe the name and address of “* Thomas 
Prout, 239, Strand, London,” on the Government stamp. 


HERE 18 YOUR REMEDY! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—A most mira- 
culous CURE of BAD LEGS, after forty-three years’ 
suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, St. Mary’s- 
street, Weymouth, dated May 15, 1851. 
“To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

“Sin,—At the age of eighteen my wife (who is now sixty-one) 
caught a violent cold, which settled in her lega, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore and greatly inflamed. 
Her azonies were distracting, and for months together she was 
deprived entirely of rest and sleep. Every remedy that medical 
men advised was tried, but without effect; her health suffered 
severely, and the state of her legs was terrible. 1 had often read 
your advertisements, and advised her to try your pills and oint- 
ment; and, as a last resource, after every other remedy had 
proved useless, she consented to do so. She commenced six 
weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in good health. Her 
legs are painless, without seam or scar, and her sleep sound and 
undisturbed, Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my 
wife during the last forty-three years, and contrast them with 
her present enjoyment of health, you would indeed feel delighted 
in having been the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings 
of a fellow creature. (Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at ls. l4d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., L's., 225,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
saving i. taking the larger sizes. 

N.1s.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each pot or box 














A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaibaand cubebs are ly administered, 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blacktriare-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s, and 53s, each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils.each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King's College, London. 
“IT have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

Warrant my stating, that it ia an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 

(Signed) “ Joseph HENRY GREEN, 

* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of tne Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“*Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba, Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases witu perfect success. 

** New-street, April 13, 1835,”" 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GgorGk FRANKS, 
Black friars-road ”’—being attached to each. 


ILES! A_ positive cure is now placed in 
the reach of every sufferer from this distressing and 
truly disagreeable affliction by the use of Dr. COOPER'S ine 
fallable but perfectly simple remedy, which may be used with- 
out the least inconvenience or danger, by patients of both sexes 
and all ages, with the utmost certainty of success; and by it 
Dr. C. will guarantee instant relief and permanent cure for the 
most agg: avated cases of either blind or bleeding piles. Dr. 
COOPER, Professor of Medicine and Physician Extraordinary 
to the Eastern Counties Royal Medical Institution, has had 
15 years’ experience of the efficacy of this remedy, having during 
that period applied it in some hundreds of inveterate cases 
weekly, both in private practice and in various Hospitals in 
England, on the Continent, and in America, and can positively 
assert that it has never failed in a single case, therefore, he with 
confidence offers it to the public, and wil. send it (post free) to 
any part of the kingdom upon receipt of Post-office Order for 
7s. 6d., payable at the Colchester Office, and addressed to 
ALFRED COOPER, M.D., High-street, Colchester, Essex. 
N. B.—In every case Dr. C. guarantees a certain ‘cure for the 
above sum, his only motive for making this public announcement 
being purely for the benefit of suffering humanity, 


AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Indigestion, Nervousness, Debility, 
Stricture, Gleet, &c. &.—DR. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND RENAL 
PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, are now 
established as a most safe and eflicacious remedy for the above 
dangerous complaints, discharges of anykind, retention of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, 
whether resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if 
neglected, frequently end in piles, fistula, stone in the bladder, 
and a lingering death. For gout, sciatica, rheumatism, tic 
doloreaux, erysipelas, dropsy, scrofula, loss of hair and teeth, 
depression of epirits, blushing, incapacity for society, study, 
or business, confusion, giddiness, drowsiness, sleep without 
refreshment, fear, nervousness, and even insanity itself, when 
(as is often the case) arising from or combined with uri- 
—_ diseases, they are unequalled. By their salutary action on 
acidity of the stomach they correct bile and indigestion, purify 
and promote the renal secretions, thereby preventing the forma- 
tion of stone, and establishing for life the healthy functions of 
all these organs. ONE TRIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
of their surprising properties. May be obtained at ls, Idd., 
2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., I1s., and 33s. per box, through all Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom; or should any difficulty occur, 
they will be sent free on receipt of the price in postage stamps 
by Dr. De Roos. N.B. A considerable saving effected by pur- 
chasing the larger boxes, 

CAUTION.—A self-styled ten-shilling doctor (unblushing im- 
pudence being his only qualification) is advertising, under a dif- 
ferent name, a highly injurious imitation of these Pills, anda 
useless abbreviated copy of Dr. De Roos’ celebrated * Medical 
Adviser,” slightly changing its title; sufferers will, therefore, 
do well to see that the stamp, bearing his name, affixed to each 
box is a “ bona fide Government stamp” (not a base counterfeit), 
and to guard against the truthiess statements of this individual, 
whieh are published only for the basest purposes of deception 
on invalids and fraud on the Proprietor. 

TO PREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of the 
above excellent remedy, her Majesty’s Honourable Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the name of the Proprietor, in 
white letters on ared ground, to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed to all his Medicines, without which none is 
genuine, and to imitate which too closely is forgery and trans- 
portation. AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“ Abersychan, Pontypool, May 2, 1850, Dear Sir,—After 
taking a box of your Renal Pills, I am so much better that I am 
induced to send for another, as | want to drive the pain quite 
away.—I remaia, yours respectfully, Joun Andrews.” “ Furnes, 
June 26,1850. Dear Sir,—Please fe. ward a 4s. 6d. box of your 
Renal Pills; they are the only medicine I have met with that 
have been of service. —Yours, &c., Milton Welch.” “ Limekiln- 
street, Dover, Sir,—Please to send a few more of your wonder- 
ful Pills. My wife has nearly taken all you sent before, and 
feels great relief already.—T. Bloem.” ‘4, Market-street, Man- 
chester. Your medicines are very highly spoken of by all who 
have purchased them of me.— Yours truly, George Westmacott.”” 

One person informs Mr. Smith, Times Office, Leeds, that these 
celebrated Pills are worth a guinea a box, 

N.B. Persons wishing to consult the doctor by letter may do so 
by sending a detail of the symptoms, Xc., with the usual fee of 
£1, by post-office order, p»yable at the Holborn Office, for 
which the necessary medicines and advice will be sent to any 
part of the world. 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D.,35, Ely-place, Holborn- 
hill, London, where he may be consulted from 11 till 1, and 5 till 
8, Sunday excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 

*,.* Wholesale Agents: Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 95, Farring- 
don-street; Sutton and Co., 10, Bow-churchyard; Edwards, 67, 








| St. Paul’s-churchyard; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Sanger, 150, 


Oxford-street; Prout, Temple-bar; Prentis, Edgware-road; of 
whom the above may be obtained, and of all other Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom; but, should difficulty occur, enclose 
postage stamps fo the establishment, 
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1 EtRO POLIT AN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regente 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.—Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 


NGLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
Chief Office 9, New Bridge-street, London, 

Branch Offices:—London: 6, Trinity-street, Borough, and 65, 
Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street. Glasgow: 65, St. Vincent- 
street Dublin: 38, Lower Ormond-quay. Norwich: 16, St. 
Giles’-street. Bury St. Edmunds: 18a, Corn-market. 
Policies Indisputable. Half Premiums taken. ; 

“ Diseased,” Military and Naval Lives accepted at equitable 
rates. 
Annuities, Endowments, and Loans on the most advantageous 
terms. 

Claims payable three months after satisfactory proof of death. 

Profits divided annnually after first seven years. 

C, W, BEVAN, Manager and Actuary. 


UMteD KINGDOM TEMPERANCE and 
GENERAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
OFFICES. 
39, Moorgate-street, London 
17, George-street, Edinburgh. 
52, Princess-street, Manchester. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Robert Warner, Esq. 
William R. Baker, Esq. C. H. Lovell, Esq., M.D. 
R. Barrett, Jun, Esq. J.T. Pritchett, Esq. 
William Janson, Esq. J. Talbot Tyler, Evq. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
J. T. Mitchell, Esq., Clapham. 
sOLICITOKS, 
Messrs, Gatliff and De Carteret, 19, Coleman-street. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., London. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
The British Linen Company, Glasgow, 
SECRETARY, 

Thomas Aston Binns, Esq. 

From the commencement of the present year 500 New Policies 
have been issued, making the total number since the establish- 
ment of the Office, in 1840, more than 5700. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

Lower Premiums than in most other Offiees. 

The Entire Profits divisible among the Assured, 

Claims paid to Widows and Children free of Legacy and Pro- 
bate duty. 

The Lowest Rate of Mortality of any Office in England. 

Annuities, Immediate and Deferred, Assurances for the whole 
of Life, for Short Terma, on Joint Lives, and every other descrip- 
tion of Business. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, or any of the Agents. 

N.B. Active and respectable Ageuts wanted in every town 
where none are appointed. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF THE 
ATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110. 
With a Guarantee Fund of Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
Chief Office, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 

TRUSTRES. 

John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 

William Anthony Purnell, Esq. John Poole, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

William G. H. Baines, Esq., Kensington, 

Stephen Broad, Esq., Rye-hill, Peckham. 

Wiliam Carr, Esq., Bishopsgate-street Without, and Sydenham. 

John Cropp, Esq., Oakland-house, Clapham, 

Joseph Davison, Esq., Friday-street, Cheapside, and Highgate. 

Wellingtou Gregory, Esq., Cheapside. 

John Poole, Esq., Gutter-lane, Cheapside, and Highbury. 

William Anthony Purnell, Esq., Oriental Club, and Lee, Kent. 
AUDITORS. 

James Hutton, Esq., Accountant. Moorgate-street. 

Henry Chatteris, Esq., Accountant, Gresham-street. 
William Henry Furnell, Esq., Accountant, Old Jewry. 
PHYSICIAN, 

Henry Letheby, Esq., M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
Londog Hospital. 
SURGEONS. 
Thomas Olliver Duke, Esq., Kennington. 

Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq., Hamilton-place, New-road, 
BANKERS—Commercial Bank of London, 
SOLICITOR, 

Edward Kelly Harris, Esq., 52, Lineoln’s-inn-fields. 
SURVEYOR. 

Henry Annesley Voysey, Esq., Guildford-street, Russell-square. 
MANAGER—J. W. Sprague, Esq. 

The Directors of this Society, in addition to the ordinary 
business usually transacted by Life Assurance Societies, have 
formed a distinct Branch for the Industrial Classes, embracing 
every system of Life Assurance, and for that purpose have caused 
extensive tables to be prepared, combining the interests of every 
class of Assurers,in a manner more comprehensive than has 
hitherto been attempted by any similar Society. 

The system of Life Assurance hitherto propounded, although 

dmirably well ad ito the means and circumstances of the 
middling and higher classes of society, nevertheless is not avail- 
able to the ever-varying condition of nearly nine-tenths of the 
people of this great commercial country, viz., the Industrial 
Classes. 

Ninepence per Mouth, or the cost of one pint of beer per week, 
wili secure £20 to the wife and family, at the death of a man 
aged 25 next birthday 3 or, 

One Shilling and Three Pence per Month will secure to a per- 
son of the same age the sum of £25 on his attaining the age of 
60, or the same sum*would be paid to his family should he die 
before attaining that age. 

NON-FORFEITURE OF MONEY PAID. 

Should a person from any cause be unable to meet the payment 
of his Premium, he will not lose the benefit of the Assurance, 
but will be allowed, as often as the value of the Policy will admit, 
to charge the amount thereof on his Policy; or, 

Should a person be altogether unable to continue the Assu- 
rance, the Sums paid will not be forfeited as in other Offices, as 
he will be granted, by the Directors, another Policy of less 
amount, but equivalent to the sums already paid, and exonerated 
from any future payments, 

The Kates of Premium for Deferred Annuities, Endowments 
for Children, and every other information may be obtained of 
the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 34, Moorgate-street, 
Bank, or of any of the Agents. 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. 

















ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY and FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 23, Pall-mall, London. 

The sum usually charged at the age of 25 to assure £1000 in 
such Offices as adopt the principle of granting Bonuses at stated 
intervals, will, in the MITRE, assure nearly £1400. Here is an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS of what requires more than twenty 
years to attain in other cases. 

Endowments granted on liberal terms for School and College 
Education, Professional Premiums, Marriage Portions, &. 





Oct. 1851. WILLIAM BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 
PP RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Loans granted on personal and other securities. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla- 
nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor- 
mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices, 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requeated to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, THOMAS H, BAYLIS. 

Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London. 


(HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
d AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 

8 and 10, Water-street, Liverpool, and 20 and 21, Poultry, London, 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, £268,000. 
Liability of Proprietors unlimited. 

CHRISTMAS POLICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
days after the 25th December ; the Renewal Keceipts are in the 
hands of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on liberal terms, 
and no charge for new policies. 

LIFE INSURANCE in all its branches, 

Life Policies, when taken out under Table 2, have FIXED 
BONUSES GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contingent on 
profits, without any Liability of Partnership to the Assured, and 
at moderate Premiums. 

Prospectuses and all information may be had on application. 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


HE MERCHANT’S AND TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London; 53, Dale-street, Liverpool; and all 
the principal ‘Towns in the Kingom. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Macgregor, Esq., M.P. 
Quarles Harris, Esq. David Fergusson, Esq. 
Jeffery Smith, Esq. Thomas How, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—John Macgregor, Esq., Princes-terrace, Hyde-park 
M.P. for Glasgow. 
John Carter, Esq., South Molton-street. 
Francis Edwards, Esq., Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 
David Fergusson, Esq., Eastcheap, and Champion-park. 
Thomas How, Esq., Eastcheap; Gordon-house, Turnham-green. 
Benjamin Hooper, Esq., Seething-lane. 
Daniel McFarlan, Esq., Fenchurch-street. 
William Northcott, Esq., 13, Rood-lane, and @. Mary’s-road, 
Peckham. 
Charles Snewin, Esq., Lloyd-square. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Archibald Billing, Esq., M.D., F.R.8., Park-lane. 

R. W. Tamplin, Esq , F.R.C.8., 33, Old Burlington-street. 
Daniel Hooper, Esq., B.A., M.D. Lond., 18, Trinity-square, 
Southwark. 

Assurances on Lives and Survivorships; Annuities for Old 
Age; Endowments for Children; and every description of Life 
Assurance may be effected in this office. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 

All the Profits go to the Members. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Offices, or of the Agents 

GEORGE THOMSON, Manager, 
THOMAS MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 

*,* Active persons required as agents where they are not 

already appointed. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. “ 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree to 
all its benefits and advantages. 

Capital—Two HuNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Chairman— Major Henry Stonrs, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—James ANDREW DuruaM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders, 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :— 

lst.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 
orphans. 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 

assured or not, their widows and urphans, together with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. , 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
Australasia—Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—the Bri- 
tish North American Colonies—and the Mauritius. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, in- 
sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. 











Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 
Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—40 £2 13 6 
30 £1 #19 6 50 £3 18 6 


Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be haa 
at the offices of the Company, or any of their agents. 

Applications for agencies requested, 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 

Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 

HE LONDON NECROPOLIS AND 
NATIONAI, MAUSOLEUM COMPANY. 
Completely registered and incorporated. 

TRUSTEES. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
William John Evelyn, Esq., M.P. 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. 

This Company being now completely registered, and the usual 
notices to Parliament having been given, the few remaining un- 
allotted Shares may be obt 1, upon application to the Secre- 
tary, at the Offices of the Company, 16 a, Great George-street, 
Westminster, By order of the Board, 

RICHARD CHURCHILL, Sec. 














NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LITERARY LIFE 
of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Author of “ Our Vil- 
lage,” &c. 3vols. 3ls. 6d. 


Il. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. By Count 
CESARE siasse. DING, with an Introduction, by Mrs, Bur- 
BURY. 2 vols. 8. 


Ill. 
A RIDE OVER the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to 
CALIFORNIA. By the Honourable Henry Coxg, Author of 
“ Vienna in 1848,” &e. 8vo, 14s, 


IV. 
SOLWAN; or, Waters of Comfort. By M, 
AmakI. Rendered into English by the Translator of “ Sici- 
lian Vespers,” &c. 2vols. 2s. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty. 





Just published, 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 


ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Containing the necessary means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places :— CENTRAL 
Orrice, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street; the Manchester Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men’s Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application, if by letter, o e 
Postage Stamp. 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Just published, 48 pages medium 8vo., price Sixpence, in a 
wrapper illustrated by George Cruikshank, o. 1. of 
HE BRITISH JOURNAL 

To be continued Monthly. 

This Journal is intended to supply the vacancy that has long 
existed between our high and low priced publications. To do 
this it has enlisted in its service the highest literary talent, and 
will combine in its pages the best features of our established 
Re\ iews and Magazines. 

Contents of No. 1:—The First Olympiad and the year 1851— 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, and what came of it, Frank 
Fairlegh—Keep the Heart light as you can, by Charles Swain— 
On Syuipathy with Unknown People, by Mary Cowden Clarke— 
The Two Useful Wives, an old tale of China, by Frances 
Brown—The Country Post-office—Sites in the Alps, by Miss 
Costello—The Hastings Grass, by G, wson, F.R.P.8.— 
The Royal Academy, by Mrs. David Osborne—The Canker 
Worm, a Tale, by William Dalton—Wave Motion, by William 
Radcliff Birt—The Exile’s Return, by Mrs. E. W. Boate— 
Literature of the Month, 

Published by Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row; Joseph 
Masters, 33, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street ; 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh; and J. McGlashan, Dublin, 


TH & SHEFFIELD FREE PRESS, 

published every Saturday Morning, price +, is now 
acknowledged to be the leading organ of a vast BEd 
district, including the popul towns of Sheffield, Ro! 4 
Barnsley, and Worksop, and ining a population of about 
250,000. Itis attached to no seet or party, the great and dis- 
tinguishing feature being a thorough and determined opposition 
to Centralization, and an unflinching and persevering advocacy 
of the great principle of Local Self-Government. The speeches 
of the great Magyar chief, Kossuth, will draw increased attention 
to this vital subject. 

The other important principles of the paper are :—Abolition 
of the Excise and Standing Army; Monetary Reform, based on 
the Principle of a Self-Regulating Currency; the Gradual and 
Final Extinction of the National Debt; Direct slation, as 
developed by Rittinghausen ; the Enfranchisement of Woman; 
Parliamentary Keform, founded on the People’s Charter, &c. 

The unprecedented succeas which has attended the journal 
since its establish t at the of the present year, 
and its cireulation being amongst the active, intelligent, thought- 
ful, and earnest classes, render it the best medium for solicitors, 
auctioneers, insurance offices, authors, publishers; and 
advertisers in general, to make their announcements public in 
the south of Yorkshire, 

Mr. Chas. Mitchell, in the last edition of the Newspaper Press 
Directory, thus notices the Free Press :—* It is cleverly con- 
ducted; the reviews of mew books are ably and impartially 
written ; and there are copious details of the foreign, home, and 
colonial news of the week.” 


Free Press Office: Exchange-gateway, Sheffield, November, 1851. 


‘\RATIS with the “ DISPATCH” of SUNDAY 
NEXT, January 4.—The Subscribers to the “* Week! 
Dispatch” will be presented with a highly finished colou 
Chart, showing by diagrams, and at one view, the number of 
persons who daily, during a — of five months, visited the 
Crystal Palace, the amount of money taken at the doors and re- 
ceived from various sources, and other statistics of an interesting 
character. And on the following Sunday, January 11, the Chart 
will be given to all Purchasers of the “ Dispatch ” who are not 
regular subscribers. The Chart, which is surmounted with an 
engraved view of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations, has been prepared by permission of the Royal Com- 
missioners, from designs by Corporals A. Gardner and J. Mack, 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners, and revised by a gentleman 
whose iniimate acquaintance with all matters connected with 
the management must insure its correctness. Orders may be 
iven to all newsvenders in town and country, or forwarded to 
fir. R. J. Wood, 139, Fleet-street, London. 


























HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable 
newly invented, very small, powerful WAISC OAT 

POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects 
ata distance of from four to five miles, which is found to be in- 
valuable to Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gamekeepers, 
Price 30s. ; sent free.—-T ELESCOPES. A new and most important 
invention in Telescopes, possessing such extraordinary powers, 
that some, 34 inches, with an extra eyepiece, will show dis- 
tinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double stars. 
They supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes, for the 
waistcoat pocket, shooting, military purposes, &c. and 
Kacecourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute object 
can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. Invaluable, 
newly invented Preserving Spectacles ; invisible and all kinds of 
acoustic instruments for relief of extreme deafness.—Mesers. 8. 
and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albe 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


OUNTY COURTS TRADESMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, 
Offices—46, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

In consequence of the great loss of time and mnqney onmeianes 
by wetent, age pe at ee ~ + dy 4 ~ 
the proceedings, and the employmen 5 
this Nesoclation has been established for the RECOVERS OF 
DEBTS, at a small per centage, ina respectable and expeditious 
manner. No charge in unsuccessful cases. Fm to Secre- 
tary, between the hours of eleven and three '° 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 


OF “OLIVE,” “THE OGILVIES.” 


To be had at all the Libraries. 


THE HEAD OF 


THE FAMILY. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
“The interest of the tale, the purity of the moral, the pathos of the scenes, the beauty of the descriptions, and the richness of 


the style, cannot fail to render the work a favourite with the public.” —Britannia. 


“ A very remarkable and powerful book, with all the elements necessary for a great and lasting ee, 


“ One of the most charming domestic novels which we have perused for a considerable time. 


e unaffected simpli- 


city of the narration is one of the great charms of the book, more especially when beneath that simplicity of style is revealed a 


power and vigour of no mean order.”—Sun. 





This day. 
2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 32s., 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR. 
From the German and Original Sources. 

With Essays on his Character and Influence. 

By the Chevalier BuNs@N, and Professors BRANDIS and LOBBELL: 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo., price 88., cloth, 
THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Vol. I., containing “ Narrative Poems,” 
“The New Timon,” &c. 
With a Portrait and Vignette Title. 


In a few days. 
MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


By Tuomas CARLYLE. 


Second Edition, small 8vo., cloth, 7s,, 
WILLIAM PENN. 
AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
FROM NEW SOURCES, 
By Witt1amM Herwortn Dixon. 
With a Portrait. 








LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





Now ready, 


HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXL, JANUARY, 1893. 
Price 6s, D> 

Contents :—1. Representative Reform—2. Shell Fish : their 
Ways and Works—3. The Relation between Employers and 
Employed—4, Mary Stuart—5. The Latest Continental Theory 
of Legislation—6. Julia von Kriidener, as Coquette and Mystic 
—7. The Ethics of Christendom—8. Political Questions and 
Parties in France—9, Contemporary Literature of England—10. 
Retrospective Survey of American Literature—1 1. Contemporary 
Literature of America—12. Contemporary Literature of Germany 
~—13, Contemporary Literature of France. 

Persons desirous of having the work forwarded to them by 
post, postage free, are re uested to transmit their names to the 
Publisher, in order that they may receive their copies on the day 
of publication. 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. 


HECOMPLETE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT EX- 
HIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 

1851. In Three handsome Volumes, price Three Guineas. 

“ The Library of every English will be i plete without 

a copy of this truly national work, which will be handed down 

from generation to generation as an enduring record of an event 

which excited the wonder of the civilized globe, and formed one 
of the brightest phases of the present century.”—Mining 

Journal, 

SPICER BROTHERS, WHotesate STATIONERS. 
WM. CLOWES anv SONS, PRINTERS. 

Official Catalogue Office, Tudor-street, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, and of all Booksellers. 
REJECTED ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following Advertisement has been refused insertion by the 
** Medical Times,” “ British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review,” the ‘“ Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science,” and 
the ** Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal.” 

OX the Ist of January, price 5s., No. XXXIX. 

of the BRITISH JOURNAL of HOMEOPATHY. 

Edited by Drs. DryspaLz, Russeit,and Dupagon. (Published 

Quarterly.) Principal Contents :—Lecture III. on the History of 

Medicine ; by Dr. Scott—Dr. Rutherford Russell on Mesmerisn— 

Mr. Leadam on Uterine Disease—Dr. Hayle on Scurvy, 

Hemorrhage, and the Homeopathic Law—On the Homa@opathic 

College Question—Dr. Acworth’s Conversion to Homeeopathy— 

The Odometer and Magnetoscope— Dr. Ozanne on Metro- 
ritonitis and Ascites—Mr. Sharp on Calculus in the Female— 
r. Walker on Phiebitis— Dr. Wielobychi on Gangrenous 

Erysipelas—Dr. Russell on the Prophylactic Power of Bella- 

donna in Scarlet Fever—Yrial and Confession of Professors 

Syme, Christison, and Simpson. Reviews, Homeopathic Intel- 

ligence, &c. 

London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row. 


W ORKS on CO-OPERATION and 
SOCIALISM, Sold by JAMES WATSON. 
ROBERT OWEN’S BOOK of the NEW MORAL sg. d. 
WORLD. lvol.cloth . ° e . . e -ll Oo 
Ditto, Six Parts, reduced to 6d. each. Part 4 out of print. 
ROBERT OWEN’S DEVELOPMENT, or Principles of 
Home Colonization. 1 vol. . . « . ° - 3 6 
ROBERT OWEN'S LECTURES on a RATIONAL 
STATE of SOCIETY, in Answer to the Bishop of 











Exeter . ° ° ° . ° ‘ . e - 30 
ROBERT OWEN’S TWELVE LECTURES on an EN- 

TIRE NEW STATE of SOCIETY ° ° . - 3 6 
ROBERT OWEN’S REPORT to the COUNTY of 

LANARK . ‘ e ° ‘é P io « ~~ al 
ROBERT OWEN’S SIGNS of the TIMES , 02 
ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS to SOCIALISTS . - 02 
ROBERT OWEN’S OUTLINES of the RATIONAL 

SYSTEM . ° e . ° ° . ° ° - 0 2 
ROBERT OWEN’S MANIFESTO (Seventh Edition) . 1 0 
ROBERT OWEN’S DISCUSSION with the Reverend 

_ aaa ee Soe 2 Sere Fe 
ROBERT OWEN’S DISCUSSION with J. BRINDLEY, 

at Bristol . ° ° P ° ° e . ° . 06 
ROBERT OWEN’S FIRST LECTURE at the ME- 

CHANICS' INSTITUTION, London . P » - 038 
ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS on the OPENING of the 

NEW LANARK INSTITUTION ° ° . 0 6 
ROBERT OWEN’S JOURNAL, Vols. land 2—each . 2 6 
ROBERT OWEN’S LETTERS tothe HUMAN RACK 1 0 
ROBERT OWEN’S REVOLUTION in the MIND and 

PRACTICE * A Saher ° e manna - 10 
THOMPSON’S ENQUIRY into the DISTRIBUTION of 

WEALTH. lvol. . e . ° e . ° - 5 0 
THOMPSON’S APPEAL of WOMEN. Inawrapper . 1 6 
THOMPSON’S LABOUR REWARDED, In awrapper 1 0 
BRAY’S LABOUR’S WRONGS and LABOUR'S RE- 

MEDIES, lvol, . er tlig: 5 Real 20 


London; J, Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row, 








Price 8s. 6d., bound, and tees rm nay 
WO HUNDRED STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


from finely executed plates, published in various Annuals, 
comprising Views, Portraits, and Figures, suitable for illus- 
trating Albums and Scrap-booka, or for Presentation. Perfect 
impressions sent free on receipt of Post-office order. Heath's 
Comic Album (500 Sketches originaily published at Two 
Guineas), free, 63. 
James Reynolds, Publisher, 174, Strand. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS, 
HE WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORD- 
SHIRE HERALD, and BIRMINGHAM, SHROPSHIRE, 
and MIDLAND COUNTIES ADVERTISER, The advertising 
public is respectfully informed that the WOLVERHAMPTON 
and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD is now circulating exten- 
sively throughout Staffordshire, Shropshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and is, therefore, the best advertising medium in this 
pulous and highly important District, as, independently of its 
arge circulation in Private Families, it has an extensive one 
amongst Public Institutions and Professional Men, and is read 
in every respectable Hotel and Tavern in the above Counties. 
With respect to its teeming population, its vast extent, immense 
resources, and unrivalled manufacturing operations, this District 
is one of the highest importance to advertisers, and circulating 
extensivel ee: the WOLVERHAMPTON and STAF- 
FORDSHIRE HERALD affords to advertisers and the public 
the best possible medium of publicity for the announcement of 
Auctioneers, Insurance Offices, Putlic Companies, and Societies, 
Professional Men, Merchants, Factors, Tradesmen, and General 
Dealers, and that too ata scale of charges, the liberal character 
of which, has not failed to secure to the proprietors an extensive 

atronage. 

The WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD 
is published every Wednesday morning, price 5d., on a sheet as 
large as the 7'imes, and circulated, at an early hour in the 
morning, through the entire District,and in many parts of the 
Kingdom. 

*,° Allletters for the Herald should be addressed, Thomas 
Bardel Brindley, Herald Office, Snow-hill, Wolverhampton. 





On the Jst and 15th of each month, 
T H E o 2 © © F Cz 
London Literary Journal: 


The largest and most compete Journal of Literature, Art, 
and Science published in Europe ; containing 72 columns, price 
only 6d. ; stamped, 6d. ; 6s. for half-year; 12s. for a year. In 
monthly parts, price is.; or in quarterly parts, price 3s, 

The contents of Tue LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL are thus 
arranged :— 

LEADING ARTICLES—By writers of eminence, comprising :— 
I, Original Biographical Sketches of Notable Contempo- 
raries. (Of this series Carlyle and Emerson have 

already appeared.) 

II, Sketches of the Kise and Progress of the Contemporary 
Press, and of the Writers and Editors connected 
therewith. (Sketches of the Kdinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews have already been inserted, and will shortly 
be followed by the Wesiminster Review, and the 


Times.) 
III, Dialogues of the Day; Notes by an Observer; and 
Gossip of the London Literary Circles, with brief 
Sketches of Authors and Artists. 
IV. Gleanings of the Georgian Era; being a series of curious 
original D ts, unpublished Letters by distin- 
guished Persons, &c., collected and edited by G. 
Harris, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘* The 
Life of Lord Hardwick” (now in progress). 
NOTICES OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS, with copious 
extracts selected for the amusement and information of readers, 
so asto enable them to know the subjects, style, and character 
of books, classified, for convenience of refereuce, under the 
following divisions :— 





History. Poetry and the Drama, 
Biography. Natural History. 
Religion. Medicine. 

Philosophy. Mental Philosophy. 
Science. Periodicals and Serials, 
Voyages and Travels, Pamphlets. 

Fiction. Miecellaneous. 
Education. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE AND ART—French, German, 
Swedish, Italian, and American. 

Notices of NEW WORKS OF ART, with the Talk of the 
Studios. 

Noticesof NEW INVENTIONS. 

THE DRAMA and PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 

Notices of NEW MUSIC and MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

CORRESPONDENCE of Authors, Artists, Publishers, &c. 

A Monthly CLASSIFIED LIst OF NEW BOOKS, &e. 

SCRAPS trom the NEW BOOKS. 

The ADVERTISEMENTS of Authors, Publishers, and others 
connected with Literature, Art, and Education. 

May be had of any bookseller, by order; or Subscribers’ names 
may be sent direct to Mr, Crockiord, the publisher, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand, London, 





Just published, foolscap 8vo., in or tal binding suitab] 
for presentation, 7s. 6d., 


NBIC; or, TALES of NURNBERG. 


FroM THR OLDEN Time. 
Translated from the German of Aucust HaGen. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 








This day is published, price 2s. 
HE MYSTERY of the DANUBE: showing 
how through Secret Diplomacy that River has been closed, 
Exportation from Turkey arrested, and the Reopening of the 
Isthmus of Suez prevented. By Davin Urnquuart, Esq., M.P. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. (col 
lected and revised from “ HoustHOLD Worps,” with a Table 
of Dates), THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By CHARLts DicKENs. With a Frontispiece from a 
Drawing by F. W. TopHaM. The History will be completed in 
Three Volumes of the same size and price. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW SPORTING WORK, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
: JOHN LEECH. 
This day is published, to be completed in TweLvg 
MONTHLY Parts, price Is. each, 
R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” 
&e. Fach Number containing One Coloured Engraving and 
numerous Woodcuts, by Joun Leecn. = 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE, 
This day is published, price 2d., the December Number 
(completing the Volume) of 
HE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of 
CURRENT EVENTS; which being declared, by the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer, a legal publication not 
coming within the provisions of the Stamp Act, will be reen- 
larly continued and much improved. A Number is published at 
the end of each month. 

The Second Volume, being a Narrative of the Public Events 
of 1851, will be published on the 7th instant, price Three Shil- 
lings, bound in cloth, The First Volume is always on sale, price 
Three Shillings. 

Published at the Office of Household Words, No. 16, Welling- 
ton-street North. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

NEW FICTION, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PIQUE.” 
Now ready in Three Volumes, 
GATHA BEAUFORT; or, FAMILY 
PRIDE. By the Author of “ Pique.” 
Just ready, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 

THE TWO FAMILIES: an Episode in the 

History of Chapelton. By the Author of “ Rose Douglas.” 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 

ONE OF THE CHEAPEST WORKS OF THE DAY, 
Just published, neatly bound in cloth, 12mo., 2s., 
‘F*HE PROGRESS of RELIGIOUS SENTT- 

MENT—The ADVANCEMENT of the Principles of Civil 
and Religious Freedom—The AFFINITY of Romanism—Trac- 
tarianism, and Baptismal Regeneration; also, DIVERSITIES 
of Creeds, MODES of Christian Communion, and Evangelical 
Statistics: An Historieal Sketch. 

By Joseru ADSueAD, Manchester. 
“ To which is appended, Articles of Christian Faith and Prac- 
ice, 














Houlston and Stoneman; Charles Gilpin. Mane 

chester: Fletcher and Tubbs, Leeds: John Heaton. 

- This volume, with its closely printed matter, contains as 
much reading as an ordinary 8vo. of from 500 to 600 pages. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’s GIFTs. 
Just Published, by DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street, 

Edited by Miss Conner. 
Price 3s. 6d. each Series, each complete in itself, bound in fancy 
cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back, 
HE COLOURED NURSERY PICTURE 
SUNDAY BOOK. With above 100 coloured illustra- 
tions. Edited by Miss Corner, Author of the “ Historical 

Library,” &c. &c. ¥ 
Illustrated 2s, 6d, Books. Nine different Lists on application. 
SUNSHINE AND SHOWERS; or, Stories for 

the Children of England. By the Author of “Spring tlowers 

and Summer Blossoms.” Forming No, IX, of DEANS’ 2s. 6d, 

Series of Present Books for the Young and Good. Bound with 

gilt edges, sides, and back, 

Handsome Book for a present, price 5s., tastefully bound, with 
raised fancy covers, gilt and figured, gilt edges, and printed in 
emblematic coloured borders, with Selections of Poetry appro- 
priate to each Flower, 

THE ORIENTAL TEXT BOOK, and 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. By G. W. Avams, Author of 
“ Poetry of Flowers,” &c. &e, 

Price 1s., stiff cover; or 1s. 6d. cloth, 

PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS IN 
ARITHMETIC, By T.M. MoreLt. With Thirty Illustrations. 
Same size and style as Miss Corner’s “‘ Play Grammar,” and 
Miss Sargeant’s “‘ Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in Geo- 
graphy.” —— 

Will be ready on the 16th, 

TO THOSE ABOUT TO MARRY!!! 
SHOWING HOW WE (THE JONES'S) COM- 

MENCED HOUSEKEEPING, with some account of my mother- 

in-law. Designed and etched by Watts Phillips, pupil of 

George Cruickshank. All for 2s, 6d. plain, or 5s. coloured. 

Fun for Christmas, and all Times, 

REMINISCENCES of the GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION; or, ANNALIS FACETARUM of 1851. Is, plain, 2s. 
coloured, 

A Comic Panorama, price Is. plain, 2s. 6d. coloured, 

FROLIC and FUN ; or, What was Seen and Done 
in London in 1851. 7 

LAUGHTER and FUN for EVERY ONE, 
showing the Comical effect of TURN-UP and TURN-DOWN ; 
the whole a Mint of Fireside Fun. Price 6d, plain, ls. 6d, co- 
loured, 

Price 6d. plain, in stiff cover, or 1s. coloured, in boards, 
with 44 Illustrations, 

PLEASING POPULAR RIDDLES and 
PUZZLES. 

London: Printed for George Man, Cornhill, by Dean and Son, 
Threadneedle-street; and by order of all Booksellers. 

London: Printed by Taornton Hust (of Broadway-house, in the Parish 
of H ith, Middl ), at the Office of Messrs. Palmer and 

Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, in the Parish of St, Dunstan-in-the-West, 

London; and published by the said Tuonnton Hunt, at the LEADER 

OFFICE, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, in the, Precinet 

of the Savoy.—Savunoas ,January 3, 1852, 
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